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How to Take a Pension Case 
in Stride 


PENSION cases sometimes have a way of looking formidable—even to the experienced 
salesman who may never have tackled one. But not to H.E., former high school coach and 
now a relatively new NY NL agent in the Midwest. He recently lined up his first such case, 
involving five lives (we write ’em any size), and with the ever-ready help of Northwestern 
National Life’s Pension & Tax Department solved the client’s problem in just 13 days. 
Here’s the story: 


In the course of normal prospecting, H.E. learned that the local bank was considering 
a pension plan. He asked to make a bid, then submitted to the home office the 
specifications of the plan in which the client was interested. The home office evaluated 
all data, prepared a proposal incorporating features which seemed necessary to meet all needs 
of the client, and cooperated with the client’s counsel. H.E. made the presentation and 


promptly closed the case on the basis of the proposal worked out by the home office. 


Result: Another satisfying sale completed; another client well served. And Agent H.E. 
received top commissions which this year and for many years ahead will be a welcome 


“bonus” on top of his normal earnings. 


It’s happening every day, not only to NYNL agents but to brokers, too. Next time 
you as a broker get a line on a pension case that requires a technical assist, call the nearest 


NWNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax Department directly. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage serwice 


Fourthin a series 
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Are you ready for 
Your OWN 


General Agency? 





Do you have the experience, the knowledge, the ability 
and confidence to successfully build your own staff and 
operate your own general agency? Has a lack of proper 
underwriting facilities been holding you back? 

If you meet our qualifications, we may have the 
answer for you. 

Old Republic Life Insurance Company, long an 
acknowledged leader in the credit life insurance field, 
is now in the ordinary field with a complete portfolio of 
policies to meet any client’s needs. 


Old Republic is admitted to do busi- 
ness in all 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Dominion of Canada, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, therefore you have an 
outstanding opportunity —the kind 
that comes only once in many years— 
to literally get in on the ground floor 
with a company that is already recog- 
nized in all these areas. 

If you are ready fora general agency, 
you are well aware of the standards 
Old Republic has set up for you. Here, 
in brief, is what Old Republic offers 
in return: 


A. M. “Murray” Brown, Agency Supervisor 
for Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Old Republic is an unquestioned 
leader in the specialized field of 
writing credit life, accident and 
sickness insurance on the lives of 
instalment credit users. | 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 200 
millions in 1954. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955. 

Old Republic, in the first half of 
1956, wrote $1,072,723,382, up 
almost a quarter billion from the 
like 1955 period, during which 
$831,825,459 was written. 

Old Republic through its asso- iF 3 
ciated company, Old Republic In- a By 
surance Company of Greensburg, ; 
Pennsylvania, can offer agents, on 
a selected basis facilities for writ- 
ing fire and all casualty lines ex- 
cept ocean marine. 


This is the 24-story Old Republic 
Building on Chicago's North 
Michigan Avenue, which has housed 
the Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company's home office for several 
years, and which was this year 
purchased by the company. 








If you believe you can meet the re- 


quirements for becoming a general > 
agent, for full information on the 

facilities offered by Old Republic, eC U 1C 
phone, wire or write A. M. Brown, 


Agency Supervisor, Old Republic Life 


Insurance Company, 307 North Life Insurance Company 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1, Illinois. ; 
307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 

















to the 
members of our 


$750,000 CLUB 


more than 44% of our 
Field Representatives 
already have paid for in 
excess of $750,000 each in 1956 


UNITED SERVICES 
ty _G 2 
Sipe CINMUUNCE ( cmpany 


1625 EYE STREET. N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





















Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: @ Experienced Agents 


CALIFORNIA Wanted 
COLORADO . 
+d ther 
AHO eaneas Policy -— and O 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
a” @ Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
TEXAS 
* 
WASHINGTON Vested Renewals 
naiateetiatal ®@ Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 
Now In 26th Year e 


Paying 4°%/ Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Capital and Surplus 
over $1,824,000 
$117.11 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $47,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 














life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 



































%_ Change 

TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1956 
January $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21% 
February 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
March 3,479 3,830 4,612 20% 
April 3,235 3,691 4.208 14%, 
May 3,338 3,608 4,543 26% 
June 3,189 4,026 4,344 3 A 
July 3,202 3,560 4,25| 19% 
August 2.993 3.645 4.544 25%, 
September 3,005 3,718 4,140 Ty 4 
October 3,124 3,679 4,792 30% 
November 10,325** 4,598 4,742 04% 
Total eleven months $41,342 $42,622 $47,545 12% 
December 4,141 5,857 
Year $45,483* $48,777** 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January . $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 12% 
February ..... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19% 
March 2.408 2,792 3,046 9%, 
April 2,215 2,507 2,875 15% 
May . 2,148 2,585 2,986 16% 
Ce rere 2,221 2,759 2,928 6 
July 2,058 2,416 2,853 18%, 
August 2,076 2,568 2,888 12% 
September 2,000 2,354 2,664 13% 
October 2,147 2,575 2,303 28% 
November 2,307 2,765 3,401 24%, 
Total eleven months $23,234 $27,702 $31,991 16%, 
December 2,503 2,903 
Year $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

January ....... $438 $516 $450 —I3% 
February ...... 538 544 524 AY, 
Warch ......... 589 590 587 —I% 
WY ~<a kee < : 562 517 527 rg A 
May 596 58 581 0% 
NE x ayeSraate ee 543 570 538 —I% 
jo err eee 510 505 503 
3... See 536 517 526 ip A 
September 525 537 525 —2%, 
October 587 546 549 7. 
November 546 549 512 —2%, 
Total eleven months $5,970 $5,877 $5,764 —2% 
December 498 Sil 
Year $6,468 $6,627 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 
ee $422 $374 $822} 120% 
February 410 610 557 —I¥, 
March 482 448 979 1% 
ee 458 667 806 21% 
May 594 442 976 121% 
WE xtisie cee. 425 697 878 25% 
July 634 639 895 40% 
August 381 560 1,130 102% 
September 480 827 951 15% 
October 390 558 940 68% 
November 7,472** 1,284 829 —36%, 
Total eleven months $12,148 $9,043 $9,790 8%, 
December 1,140 2,443 
Year $13,288** $11,454** 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 
** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amountin 


to $6,738,000,000 


1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 
t Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64, 


in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to original 
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insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 
Bid Price 
1956 Range Dec. 
High Low 14, 1956 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 220 155 169 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. : 146 90 95 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 107 70 76 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) 293 220 257 
Continental Assurance Co. (d) . : 154% 102 121 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 95'/2 75!/2 89 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 373, 263, 31% 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 138 110 122 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 1510 1090 1130 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. (f) 27/4 21% 21", 
Life Insurance of Virginia 142 94 102 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) 248 196 208 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 92 72 72 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 101, 8! 87 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) 160 105 130 
Travelers Insurance Co. ; ; 85'/, 62!/2 70 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. (e) 41% 25%, 27 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (c) 60 42 45'/2 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend 

(b). Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 

(c) Adjusted for 33'/,% stock dividend 

(d) Adjusted for 23% stock dividend 

(e) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend 
(f) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend 


sales by states 


ELAWARE LED ALL STATES IN PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
D:: ordinary life insurance sales in October, with 
New Hampshire in second place and Maine third, it is 
reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed October sales by states 
and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 29% in October, compared with October, 1955, 
while Delaware sales gained 74%. In New Hampshire. 
October sales were up 58% and in Maine 53%. 

For the first ten months, with national ordinary sales 
up 14% from the year before, Delaware led, with an 
increase of 38%, with New Hampshire in second place, 
up 23% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Philadelphia showed the 
greatest rate of increase for October, with a gain of 
36%. St. Louis was next, with purchases up 34%. 
Cleveland led for the ten months, showing a gain of 
22%. 


conventions ahead 


JANUARY 


7-11 Home Office Management Conference, second annual, 
Small Company Conference, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 


MARCH 


18-20 LIAMA Agency Management Conference, Chicago. 

24-29 National Ass'n of Life Underwriters, mid-year meeting, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

28-29 Life Advertisers Ass'n, Eastern Round Table, Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel, New York. 


For January, 1957 


For the well qualified umd 


FOR A BRIGHTER TOMORROW ... 


with 
SHENANDOAH 












opportunity is REAL in our — ; 
rapidly expanding Agency operation. » & 
We offer a definite plan for. 
advancement in a fast growing, 
progressive company, plus . . . 


A new and modern contract; 
a liberal financing pian; a 
bonus on paid business for 
NQA winners and for those 
receiving CLU designations. 
For details, 


Write G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


J YVAUAAMERL C OmMp ay 


Home Office » Roanoke. Virginia 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOR ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR. | 
Chairman of the Board and President 


FORT WORTH © 
TEXAS | 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 
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JOHN HANCOCK CO-SPONSORS 
TELEVISION’S TOP SPECTACULARS 


Now John Hancock speaks to millions of Ameri- 
cans through television on NBC’s famous 
Producers’ Showcase. This is the same show 
that last year thrilled some of television’s largest 
audiences (numbering as many as 40,000,000) 
with color productions like Peter Pan, starring 
Mary Martin. 

In 1957, the greatest stars of the entertain- 
ment world join John Hancock in presenting 
these 90-minute shows. Televised from coast to 
coast and in Puerto Rico and Hawaii, Producers’ 
Showcase will be helping John Hancock agents 
everywhere. 





ALSO—John Hancock pre- 
sents dramatic, direct- 
selling advertising in top 
national magazines— Life, 
Look, Reader’s Digest and 
U. S. News & World 
Report. 


Salil 


MUTUALJZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Faithful Protection Since 1910 


























The focal point in 


INDIANAPOLIS 


@ No finer accommodations 


ln the heatt of downtown... anywhere—400 rooms and 
1 blk. from Union Station, suites. 
near all shopping and @ Radio in every room— 


entertainment. 


TV and air-conditioning 
available. 


Famous Westchester 
Grill. 


e@ Red Gazelle Cocktail 


Lounge. 


Complete Convention 
Facilities. 









@ Garage Service at Door. 


t || “Always the Best in 
Hoosier Hospitality." 











Wm. A. Atkins, President 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 

Universal Savings Life Insurance Company Birmingham, Ala 
Admitted 

California Life Insurance Company Oakland, Calif. 

ARKANSAS Licensed 

Old American Life Ins. Co. (Stip. Prem.) Little Rock 

Ozark National Life Ins. Co. (Stip. Prem.) _.. Little Rock 
Admitted 

Colonial Life & Accident Ins. Co. .... Columbia, S. C 

Cuna Mutual Ins. Society .. 3 Madison, Wisc. 

South States Life Ins. Co. Shreveport, La 

COLORADO Licensed 

Western Reserve Life Insurance Cod. Grand Junction, Colo. 
Admitted 

Life Insurance Company of Missouri St. Louis, Mo 

Old Security Life Insurance Company Kansas City, Mo 

Zurich Life Insurance Company New York, N. Y. 

ILLINOIS Admitted 

Great Fidelity Life Insurance Company Indianapolis, Ind 

Old Security Life Insurance Company Kansas City, Mo 

KENTUCKY Admitted 

University Life Insurance Company Indianapolis, Ind. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Mammoth Life & Accident Ins. Co. Louisville, Ky 

MINNESOTA Admitted 

Great Southern Life Insurance Company . Houston, Texas 

Horace Mann Life Insurance Company . Springfield, II! 

Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company ...New Haven, Conn 

Security Life & Accident Company Denver, Colo 

NEW JERSEY Licensed 

Motor Club of America Life Insurance Company Newark 

PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 

Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 
Admitted 

Eastern Life Ins. Co. of N.Y. ....... New York, N. Y 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Catholic Family Life Insurance Milwaukee, Wis 

Old Security Life Insurance Company ...Kansas City, Mo 

Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company .. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Security Life and Accident Company .. ..Denver, Colo. 

TEXAS Reinsured 

National Security Life and Casualty Company Dallas, Texas 

Temporary Receivership 

Provident American Life Insurance Company Fort Worth, Texas 

UTAH Admitted 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society Madison, Wisc. 

United Pacific Life Insurance Company Tacoma, Wash 
Examined 

Commercial Travelers Insurance Company Salt Lake City, Utah 

Equitable Life & Casualty Insurance Co. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Federal Security Insurance Company : Salt Lake City, Utah 

WASHINGTON Licensed 

United Pacific Life Insurance Company Tacoma 
Admitted 

Danish Brotherhood in America (Fraternal) ..Omaha, Nebr. 

Golden State Mutual Life Ins. Co. . ' Los Angeles, Calif. 

Union Labor Life Ins. Co. ee New York, N. Y. 

HAWAII Admitted 

Standard Life & Accident Insurance Co. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

United Insurance Company of America Chicago, Ill. 


new directors 


Business Men's Assurance (Mo.): Grant Torrance, vice- 
president and treasurer, succeeded his father, the late 
J. H. Torrance. 

United American (Ga.}: Judge A. David Benjamin, a 
Justice of the New York Supreme Court; J. Robert Elliott, 
attorney, Columbus, Ga.: and Richard C. Blanton, vice- 
president and actuary. 
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“It took me quite a few years,” says Mr. Hendee, 
“until I became a full-fledged multiple-line repre- 
sentative; but ever since my earliest training in the 
Life and Accident fields, that is what I aspired to. 
Long ago, I concluded that the fundamental con- 
cept of The Travelers Insurance Companies is a 
correct one. Each form of insurance complements 
the other and offers limitless opportunities for 
sales and service. And I further agreed that if each 
and every form of insurance is available from one 
agent through one company, it creates the means 
for the best in service and the ultimate in satisfac- 
tion to both the Insured and the Agent.” 

Mr. Hendee is one of thousands of Travelers 
multiple-line representatives who is serving all the 
basic insurance needs of his clients through The 





Mr. Mittarp T. Wuson, Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 


Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me further information concerning 
Travelers Multiple-Line Representation. 


Name 





Street__ = Ps : 
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says H. Parks Hendee of Augusta, Georgia, 
representing The Travelers since 1934. 


Travelers. He knows that he can depend on The 
Travelers for oe os 

+ Broad, progressive policies 

* On the spot specialized field assistance 

+ Home Office and Field Training Programs 

- National advertising and sales promotion 

+ Unequalled nation-wide claim service 

As Mr. Hendee says, ‘“The Travelers has through 
the years given me a product and a means for serv- 
ice about which I can enthuse. Without enthusi- 
asm no salesman can succeed.” 


If you are interested in the possibilities of multi- 
ple-line representation through The ‘Travelers, 
simply contact the Travelers branch office or general 
agency nearest you, or send us the attached coupon. 








HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


EAMILY IND 
en Shy 





%, - . . 
%, All forms of personal and business insurance 
j he * including Life + Accident + Group - 
N w : : - 
me Re << «Automobile - Casualty + Fire + Bonds 








new 





publications 


How to Sell Against Tough Competi- 
tion by Harry Kuesel. 


Some of the topics covered in the 
chapters of this book are: How to 
Meet Competition by Ignoring It; 
How to Eliminate Competition ; 
How Imagination Helps You Out- 
Think Your Competition and How 
Better Salesmen Help the Prospect 
Decide. It includes five tested ap- 
proaches that by-pass the brush-off 
plus seven proven gimmicks which 
arouse the interest of stubborn pros- 


BANK LOANS 


ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR YEAR 
REPAYMENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 
GUARANTY CORP. 


40 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


ACCOUNTS ‘0 (00 
INSURED to TU, 

Get our FREE LIST 
of Federal INSURED 
Savings Assns. 
paying up to 4% 
current dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN 


AND COMPANY 
Members: Phila. - Balto. 
Stock Exchange 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 











pects, along with many other ways 
to outsell competition. 

Over one hundred actual “how it 
happened” selling stories give con- 
crete suggestions and ideas that can 
be used immediately. 

207 pages; $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Appraising the Economics of Elec- 
tronic Computers by Frank Wal- 
lace. 


Few scientific or industrial devel- 
opments have recieved as much pub- 
licity as the electronic computer. 
Many business men who have in- 
vestigated computers have become 
entangled in technical concepts. This 
report attempts to cut through the 
technicalities and concerns itself with 
a practical, common-sense, business 
appraisal. It does not attempt to 
answer the question of what one 
should do about electronic computers 
but tries to help one form a point 
of view, 

107 pages. Published by Control- 
lership Foundation, Inc. Two Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 


This is the eleventh annual report 
(covering July 1, 1955 to June 30, 
1956) of the fund organized in 1945 
by United States and Canadian life 
insurance companies to support med- 
ical research. This research is now 
devoted to diseases of the heart and 
arteries and related fundamental 
problems. 

The report includes, among other 
material, information about the con- 
ditions under which grants and fel- 
lowships are given by the Fund. 

94 pages; available from the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 
WA. ¥. 


Handbook of Servicemen's and Vet- 
erans' Benefits by Robert H. Christy, 
.L.B., and Paul D. Hill. 


This booklet presents an up-to- 
date statement of the benefits to 
which servicemen and veterans are 
entitled. These benefits are outlined 
in simple, non-technical language 
that makes for easy understanding. 

The handbook is divided into two 
sections. Section I deals with the 
benefits payable at death and also 
covers benefits payable at retirement 
and in the event of disability. In- 
cluded is a discussion of the inte- 
gration of these benefits with Social 
Security. Section II of the handbook 
is devoted to an analysis of benefits 
in terms of the overall financial 
needs of the serviceman or veteran 
and his family, whether he dies or 
lives to retirement and beyond. Both 
sections are liberally sprinkled with 
tables and illustrations, 

O0¢ per copy with reduced prices 
in quantities. Published by Insur- 
ance Research and Review Service, 
123 West North, Indianapolis, Indi- 


ana, 


Manual of Office Reproduction by 
Irvin A. Herrmann. 


This is the third revised and ex- 
panded edition of a complete manual 
of office reproduction and duplicat- 
ing processes and equipment. <A 
guide for office management person- 
nel and an invaluable aid to the 
systems executive, it describes every 
type of reproduction process, systems 
duplicating and imprinting method— 
including photocopying, microfilm- 
ing, data processing equipment, au- 
tomatic typewriters and punched 
tape—with the advantages and limi- 
tations of each. The book shows how 
to make the most economical use 
of whatever duplicating or reproduc- 
ing equipment an office may now 
have, how to combine advantages 
of one process with those of another, 
when not to use certain methods, and 
what new equipment might be help- 
ful to existing systems. Written in 
clear, non-technical language, with 
nearly one hundred charts, examples 
and pictures, it is easily understood 
without further reference to other 
sources, 

210 pages; $3.25 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Office Publications Co., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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eee Advocates of hard money and 
soft money supporters have waged 
many contests during our country’s 
existence. This historic struggle 
continues up to the present and is 
conducted sometimes in a_ bitter 
spirit, sometimes in a more moderate 
fashion. Today the discussion goes 
on at a reasonably tolerant level, per- 
haps because most persons are at the 
same time debtors and creditors with 
divergent interests in the supply of 
money. Some thoughts on this sub- 
ject of Money, Mortgages and Men 
will be found on page 14. 


eee Twenty-five to thirty-five years 
ago, life insurance companies had a 
very comfortable cushion of improv- 
ing mortality ahead of them of which 
they were unaware. This acted to 
offset a reasonable amount of liber- 
ality in underwriting. The range of 
possible future mortality improve- 
ment is of course limited by the 
extent of this prior improvement. 
With the great volume of data avail- 
able it would seem relatively simple 
to interpret Mortality Statistics into 
ratings for underwriting purposes 
but many difficulties arise. A dis- 
cussion of this important subject is 
on page 18. 


ee? Some of the conditions which 
exist in the economy today have, 
when they existed in the past, led to 
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troubled times. None of the four 
periods of prosperity during the past 
century have lasted as long as the 
present one and, even more signifi- 
cant, each of the past periods has 
resulted in over-expansion or specu- 
lation followed by a depression. This 
does not mean that history neces- 
sarily will repeat itself but it does 
raise the question, Are We Growing 
Too Fast? Some thoughts on this 
matter and on the challenge which 
the financial community faces will 
be found in the article on page 20. 


eee A philosophy of Proper Polic- 
ing of Claims to defeat the unjust 
ones and ensure equality for all pol- 
icyholders was expressed in the first 
part of a two part article in our last 
issue. In this part the author dis- 
cusses the necessity of obtaining in- 
terstate uniformity of court decisions 
and the role which “fireside equities” 
should play in determining the dis- 
position of a claim. Beginning on 
page 28 there is a review of some 
particularly interesting cases dealing 
with life insurance claims. 


eee Many small companies may” 


have felt the need for electronic 
equipment in the integration of data 
processing but have thought the 
size and cost of standard equipment 
excessive for the amount of work 
concerned. One executive recently 
found Applications for Small Com- 


panies in a specially developed IBM 
typewriter-to-card-punch involving 
only one typewriter. Since there 
were no other companies using this 
particular machine for exactly the 
same purpose his company had in 
mind, it was necessary to develop 
both forms and procedures. How 
these and other problems were over- 
come are explained in the article on 
page 49, 


eee In the past few years The Tape 
Recorder has gained a vast popular- 
ity. Because of its versatility and 
its many unique features, uses have 
been found for it in greatly diverse 
fields. The article on page 55 ex- 
plains in lavman’s language the de- 
tails of its operation and components 
and demonstrates the numerous ways 
in which recorders can be helpful in 
the insurance industry. 


eee “The promotion of health and 
the prevention of disease depends 
initially upon individual and family 
action,” states a public health direc- 
tor in his article on page 61. Delv- 
ing into Personal Responsibility, 
in health, he describes the growing 
interest of the general public in 
health affairs, their confidence in 
the various organizations promot- 
ing same, and the spectacular 
growth of health insurance and 
prepayment plans. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 





@ Top Commission Contracts 
@ Life Time Renewals 


@ Financial Assistance at the General 
Agent Level 


@ Agent Group and Pension Plans 
© Educational Training Assistance 
@ Salary Plan for Career Agents 


© Competitive Policies 
(Par & Non-Par) 


@ Modern Term Policies and Riders 


© Special Limited Pay & Life Policies 
$10,000 — $25,000 — $50,000 and 
$100,000 Minimum Policies 


© Outstanding A & S Policies 


@ Sub-Standard 500% Mortality Any 
Size Policy 


Now’s the Time to 
Move Ahead with Us 


We're a fast-growing company at 
Old Line Life... headed by aggres- 
sive, experienced men...and we 
have tremendous opportunities for 
qualified agents who can move right 
up with us. You'll find our company 
background, our policies, and our 
agency contracts give you every- 
thing you want for modern, competi- 
tive selling ... get full details now! 


WRITE TO F. D. GUYNN, VP and Director 
of Agcncies, Old Line Life, Dept. B-1, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Openings in California, 
Florida. Illinois, Indiana, nthe Michigan, 
Minnesota. Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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TESTIFY ON PREMIUM 
PAYMENT PROVISION 


SPOKESMEN FOR THE AMERICAN 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America 
testified vigorously against the resto- 
ration of the premium paying test 
and against enactment of the Treas- 
ury Department’s proposed modifica- 
tion of the test in hearings on Nov. 
20 before the Mills Subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. If restored to Federal tax 
laws, the premium payment test 
would subject proceeds of a life 
insurance policy that is transferred 
to another owner during the lifetime 
of the insured to estate taxes at his 
death, if the insured has continued 
to pay the premiums directly or in- 
directly. Chairman Mills, however. 
gave indication that he favored res- 
toration of the premium pavment 
test. 


INFLUENCE OF LIMITATION 
LAW 


THE NEW YORK EXPENSE limitation 
law has spread its influence through- 
out the country and has done more 
than almost any other element to 
stabilize the life insurance business, 
Allen L. Mayerson of the University 
of Michigan and formerly life actu- 
ary with the New York insurance 
department, told the annual meeting 
of the Society of Actuaries. 

“The influence of Section 213 of 
the New York insurance law is felt 
throughout the country, since it ap- 
plies to all the business, wherever 
done, of any company operating in 
New York State,” Mr. Mayerson 
said. “Actually its influence is even 
more widespread, since many com- 
panies not licensed in New York 
have been guided by the commission 
patterns of companies operating in 
New York State.” 

It was emphasized by Mr. Mayer- 
son that the law endeavors to keep 
the expense element of the cost of 
life insurance from reaching an un- 
reasonable level, with the minimum 
of interference with management. 

“The responsibility for efficiency 
and low expenses is primarily that 
of management,” he said. “The 
function of the state should merely 
be to lay the ground rules and the 
boundaries within which manage- 
ment shall exercise its discretion.” 


Answering the question, “Why is 
there no law regulating the expenses 
of railroads, public utilities and fire 
and casualty insurance, as there is 
for life insurance?” Mr. Mayerson 
said that they are indirectly con- 
trolled by rate regulation, while life 
insurance operates without rate regu- 
lation, depending on the expense 
controls. 

“Excessive premiums are pre- 
vented by the competition which 
exists among life insurance compa- 
nies,” he said. 

Discussing the extra-territorial 
effect of the New York law, Mr. 
Mayerson suggested that out-of-state 
business had to be controlled, if the 
New York expenses are to be con- 
trolled, since companies charge the 
same premiums and pay the same 
dividends nationwide and yet their 
expenses cannot be segregated by 
state. 

“Expense limitation laws also ex- 
ist in Illinois and Wisconsin,” he 
said, “though they are less strict 
than the New York law. Perhaps 
if the New York expense limitation 
law did not apply extra-territorially, 
other states which now have no ex- 
pense limitation law would adopt 
one. 

Citing the expense limits allowed 
in New York for all companies in 
1954, under the new formula and 
the actual expenses in that year, he 
showed that the margin allowable 
above the actual expenses was 
20.2%, compared with 12.8% the 
vear before, with $188,878,185 un- 
expended margin in 1954. 


ONE HUNDREDTH CHAPTER 


THE ONE HUNDRETH LOCAL CHAP- 
TER of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters has 
been formed in Amarillo, Texas. 
All eight Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers in the Amarillo area are charter 
members of the new chapter, and 
have elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Jack V. Hawkins, Great 
Southern Insurance Company ; vice 
president, Harris L. Landon, South- 
western Life Insurance Company 
and secretary-treasurer, John J. 
Hallev. California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company. 

With the organization of the 
Amarillo chapter, the state of Texas 
now boasts ten of the American 
Society’s one hundred chapters. 
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ALFRED KINCH 


The Manufacturers Life pays tribute this month to 
Alfred Kinch, Agency Vice-President, who has 
retired after 42 years of distinguished service 
with the Company. Since 1929 when Alf Kinch 
was appointed head of the United States agency 
organization, his wisdom and energy have 
played a major part in earning for our Company 
the wide and favourable recognition it enjoys 
today in the industry. 


In any gathering of agency men in this country 
you will find many who are proud to call Alf Kinch 


a friend. His firm, but friendly and understanding 
leadership has built loyalty within our organiza- 
tion and admiration without. His interest in people 
and his tirelessness in helping them to achieve a 
secure foothold on the ladder of success have 
earned him the gratitude of many whose paths 
have crossed his in the last 27 years. 


We know that Alf’s host of friends in the Life 
Insurance business, both in the United States and 
Canada, join with us in wishing him many, many 
more years of good health and happiness. 
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ona ION AND DEFLATION are fighting words in this 


country. From earliest times the struggle between 
hard money and soft money advocates has been one of 
the most persistent currents in the river of American 
economic—and_ political—development. Usually bank- 
ing, business, and related groups have tried to defend 
the value of the dollar against influences which would 
tend to weaken it, while debtors (including through 
most of our history, farmers) have naturally wanted 
easier money. 


Not a Matter of Extremes 


Despite what a few extremists on both sides have 
said, the “sound money” advocates do not want to starve 
the workingman today any more than they really meant 
to “crucify the country on a cross of gold” many years 
ago. On the other hand advocates of low interest rates 
do not want runaway inflation of the type which oc- 
curred in Germany and France after the first World 
War. Fortunately today the discussion hard vs. easy 
money is usually carried on in a moderate tone. 

Who has been winning the battle for stability in the 
value of the dollar? Changes in the price level indicate 
that, taking the past century and a half as a whole, the 
value of the dollar, despite ups and downs, has declined. 
lf the value of money had declined only in our own 
country we could perhaps say that it resulted from the 
growing democratization of the United States and the 
increase in economic and political influence of the 
less moneyed classes. Since similar declines can be ob- 
served in all important countries over the past 500 
years or longer, whether democratization has been at 
work or not, we have a right to assume that the value 
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of money tends to decrease inexorably. Hard money 
people can slow the rate and spendthrift, printing-press 
money governments can speed it up, but neither can 
influence the long-term direction. 


Who Is Who 


In the 1930s there was a conscious effort to make 
money cheap. In fact, everything else was cheap, too, 
in dollar terms, although not always in terms of real 
income. In the period since World War II, however, 
prices have risen for everything we buy. There has 
been an inevitable pressure on the price of money. Peo- 
ple will divide on the issue of whether this is good or 
bad according to which side of the fence they are on— 
the lending or the borrowing side. This is no longer 
simple. 

If we were still in the simple, agricultural state that 
characterized the United States 100 years ago there 
would be no question that higher interest rates would 
redound to the immediate advantage of those who had 
money to lend and to the disadvantage of those who 
wished to borrow. People more knowledgeable than the 
average would say, as is being said now, that higher 
interest rates tend to encourage savings and keep infla- 
tion in check. But at least there was a time when the 
people who expected to benefit from higher interest rates 
were readily identifiable, while those opposed were as 
easily tagged. 

But the situation is not so clear today. The debtor 
class is not just the same as it was. The farmers, much 
fewer in number and smaller proportionately than some 
time ago, have ceased to be the traditional debtors. 

{Continued on the next page) 
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MONEY, MORTGAGES, MEN—Continued 


The working groups of the population, indeed, owe large 
amounts of money—for consumer goods and on mort- 
gages, but the proportion of debt to income is far differ- 
ent from what it was in the 1930s. Most important of all, - 
the growing amounts of savings, in banks, life insur- 
ance companies, and similar institutions, have made the 
majority of people creditors. Since a large part of the 
population is both creditor and debtor it is no longer 
possible to say that what favors one group, creditors, 
is necessarily unfavorable to another group, debtors, 
since most of us are pretty much the same people, even 
if in varying proportions. 

As an aside—one group of creditors is entitled to 
especial consideration. This consists of elderly an- 
nuitants living on modest fixed incomes. 


Community of Interest 


That many creditors are also debtors and many 
debtors are creditors is a fact important to remember 
as the current discussion of mortgages—their availa- 
bility and the rates of interest they bring—waxes hot. 
Evidence is strong that by fixing the rate of Veterans 
Administration and Federal Housing Administration— 
guaranteed mortgages at too low a level, mortgages to 
smaller home buyers have been restricted, while ‘“‘con- 


ventional” mortgages have become more popular with 
lenders because the interest rate on the latter has not 
been controlled. The result has been a decrease in the 
number of housing starts despite the evident need for 
building. 

Short of strict, undesirable controls on all mortgage 
interest rates, it is difficult to see what action can be 
taken to make mortgages plentiful again for all groups 
except by allowing interest rates to find a more natural, 
higher level. After all, everything else costs more 
money, too. 


Politics and Popularity 


Higher interest rates are not popular politically, al- 
though the borrower who objects is also a policyholder 
who benefits. The mortgagor, however, has much to 
gain from exercising strong self-discipline when be buys 
his house. It is true that he pays more interest on a 
544% mortgage than he does on one carrying only 
44%24%. What makes much more difference than the 
interest rate, however, is the duration of his mortgage. 
The accompanying table will illustrate how interest 
mounts up when a long duration is chosen. Anything 
that can be done to bring home to borrowers the value 
of large down payments and short durations of loans 
will speed the time when the man ceases to be a debtor 
and is only a creditor, through insurance and savings. 


Total Amount, Principal and Interest, per $10,000, Borrower Pays 


Duration 4% 4Y% 
Phi gecnae 4 i $12,150 $12,437 
| peeeeee ee 13,315 13,770 
BP ns weweaeene 14,544 15,182 
Oe enw wawweks 15,837 16,677 
Oe caviats-naaien 17,514 18,245 


5% 54% 6% 
$12,728 $13,024* $13,322 
14,234 14,708 15,190 
15,840 16,510 17,194 
17,538 18,423 19,329 
19,328 20,441 21,586 
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life companies operating in the United States. 


going-over by our insurance company experts. 





Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
can use and should have BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final authority on legal reserve 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports on company financial reseurces and respon- 
sibility ... virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for your own information, and to 
fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material you should never be without! 


Includes Best's famous summary opinions and recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 


This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $25.00. (This includes an accompanying full year's 


subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS also!) 
Order Today! 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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1957 DIVIDEND AND 


Instalment Settlements 


With- Not 
Action Intereston draw- With- 
Company Taken From To Accumulations able drawable 
Aetma Life, Conn. ........ Continued l/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00% 3.00% 3.00% 
(American Annuity, Mich. ... First 7/ 1/56 7/ 1/57 3.50 3.50 en 
\merican Home, Kans. .... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
American Mutual, lowa .... Increased 1/ 1/57 / 1/58 3.25 2.25 225 
\merican Savings, Ariz. ..... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 
Baltimore Life .............. Continued l/ 1/49 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Bankers Life of Amer., Texas. Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Bankers Life of Nebr. ....... Continued 7/ 1/50 7/ 1/57 3 3.00 3.00 
Jankers Mutual, Ill. ........ Continued 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Jankers Union, Colo. ....... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 4.00 2.50 2.50 
Beneficial Life, Utah ......... Continued Lf 3755 1/ 1/58 2.50 2.00 2.50 
Berkshire Life, Mass. ...... Continued 5/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Boston Mutual, Mass. Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 2.00 2.00 2.50 
California-Western States .... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Canada Life ............... Revised 1/ 1/357 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Carolina Life ............... Continued l/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 4.00 3.00 3.00 
Central Life, lowa ......... Continued 5/ U/5 5/ A/a7 3.25 3.00 3.00 
Century Life, Texas ......... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 a 2.50 2.50 
Christian Mutual, N. H. ..... Continued 9/ 1/52 9/ 5/57 3.50 3.00 3.50 
Citizens National, Ind. ...... Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Commercial Travelers, Utah . Continued L/ 1/53 1/ 1/58 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Confederation Life, Can. .... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 4.00 3.50 3.50 
Connecticut General ........ Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Connecticut Mutual ........ Increased 1 /1/57 1/ 1/58 3:25 3.25 325 
Connecticut Savings Banks . Continued 1/ 1/55 7/ 1/57 k 
Continental American ...... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Continental Assurance ....... Continued t/ §/55 1/ 1/58 3.15 3.00 3.15 
Continental Life, Can. ....... Increased 7/ 1/56 7/ 1/57 3.50 3.50 _ 
Continental Life, Texas .... Continued 1/ 1/50 1/ 1/58 3.50 2.50 2.50 
Cooperative Life, Can. ..... Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Country Life, [ll ........... Increased L/ 3/57 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Crown Life, Can. .......... Increased L/ 21/57 1/ 1/58 3.50 3.00 3.50 
Cuna Mutual, Wise. ......... Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Dependable Life, Ariz. ...... New l/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.00 2.50 
Detroit Mutual ............ Continued 1/ 1/53 1/ 1/58 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Dominion Life, Can. ........ Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Empire Life, Can. .......... Increased 5/ 1/56 5/ 1/57 3.30 3.00 3.00 
Empire State Mutual ........ Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.00 2.50 
Equitable Society, N. Y. ..... Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 =e ace as 
Equitable Life, Can. ........ Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 4.00 3.875 3.875 
Equitable Life, lowa ....... Continued ly 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Excelsior Life, Can. ........ Increased l/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Farm Bureau, Mich. ........ Continued 7/ 1/53 i/ ifsf 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Farm Bureau, Mo. ........ Continued 7/ 1/52 1/ 1/58 2.50 299 Fp. 
Farm Family, N. Y. ........ Revised 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 2.50 2.50 
Federal Security, Utah ...... Increased 7/ 1/56 7/ 1/57 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Fidelity Life Assoc. ......... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Fidelity Life, Can. ........ Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Fidelity Mutual, Pa. ........ Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
First American, Texas ....... Continued if 1735 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.00 2.50 
George Washington, W. Va. .. Increased 6/ 1/56 6/ 1/57 a a vai 
Gibraltar Life, Texas ........ Continued 4/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Golden State Mutual ........ Continued 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/58 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Gov't Personnel Mutual ...... Continued ly 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Grange Mutual, Idaho ...... Continued 7/ 1/47 7/ 1/57 a a 
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RELATED ACTIONS 


Instalment Settlements 


With- Not 
Action Intereston  draw- With- 
Company Taken From To Accumulations able drawable 
(guarantee Mutual, Nebr. ..... Continued 4+/ 1/56 l/ iss S20 3.00 3.00 
Guaranty Income, La. ....... Continued 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/58 3.50 2.50 2.50 
Guaranty Union, Calif. ...... Continued 7/ 1/56 7/ 1/57 3.00 2.00 2.50 
Geardian Life, N.Y. ........ Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.10 3.10 3.10 
Homesteaders Life, Iowa .... Continued 7/ 1/48 tf TF 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Hoosier Farm Bureau ....... Continued L/ E/53 1/ 1/38 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Imperial Life, Can. .......... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Independence, Calif. ......... Continued 1/ 1/56 t/ 2/38 3.00 3.00 : 
Indianapolis Life ............ Continued 7/ 1/55 7/ 1/57 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Jackson Life, Tenn. ......... Continued 3/ 1/54 3/ 1/57 2.50 2.50 2.50 
John Hancock, Mass. ........ Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.125 3.125 3.125 
Kansas Farm Life .......4.... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 225 225 
Kentucky Home Mutual ..... Continued 3/16/50 3/16/57 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Lafayette Life, Ind. ......... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Lincoln Mutual, Nebr. ....... Continued 7/ 1/56 Tf VIS7 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Lincoln National, Ind. ....... Continued 10/ 1/55 7/ 1/57 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Lutheran Mutual, Iowa ...... Continued t/ 1/36 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Manhattan Mutual, Kans. .... New Scale 3/ L/fov 3/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Manufacturers, Can. ......... Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Massachusetts Mutual ....... Continued L/ 1/36 1/ 1/58 kW Ac 5.29 S20 
Mid-Western United ........ Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Ministers Life & Cas. ........ Continued 7/ 1/54 7} Assi 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Minnesota Mutual .......... Increased 7/ 1/56 7/ 1/57 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. ....... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 hes oT ae |e sates 
Mutual Life, Can. .......... Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.50 3.50 3.50 
ae Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/57 3.00 3.15 3.15 
Mutual Savings, Mo. ....... Revised 17 1/57 1/ 1/58 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Mutual Service, Minn. ...... Continued 7/ 1/54 Th UST 3.00 3.00 3.00 
National Educators ......... Continued 9/ 1/52 3/ 1/57 3.50 3.00 3.00 
National Equity, Ark. ....... Continued 3/ 1/54 3/15/57 3.00 2.50 2.50 
National Fidelity, Mo. ....... Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.00 2.00 
National Life, Can. ........ Increased 7/ 1/56 7/ 1/57 3.50 3.50 3.50 
National Life, Iowa ......... Continued 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
National Life, Vermont ...... Increased t/ 1/357 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
National Travelers, Iowa .... Continued 11/7 1/95 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
New England Life .......... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.35 3.00 3.35 
oe RS eee ee Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3. 
New York Savings Banks ... Continued 5/ 1/55 5/ 1/57 5.2 K ® .) 325 
North American, Can. ....... Continued 7/ 1/55 7/ 1/57 3.25 3.00 3.00 
North Central, Minn. ........ Continued 6/30/55 6/30/57 3.00 2.00 2.50 
Northern Life, Can. ......... Continued 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/58 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Northern Life, Wash. ....... Continued 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.25 2.50 
Northwestern National ...... Continued 7/ 1/55 7/ 1/57 3.00 2.75 2.75 
Occidental, Calif. ........... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Otiie Nattofial ...¢ ....0.4.:<. Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 B 3.00 3.25 
Olio State Life .........4%. Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 k ©... 3.00 3.00 
Old Line Life. Wise. ......... Continued 12/ 1/47 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pacific Mutual, Calif. ........ Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Pau-Fspertem, La. ........... Continued 6/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3 
Penn Mutual, Pa. ........... Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Philadelphia Life ........... Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.35 3.25 3.25 
Phoenix Mutual ........... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pioneer Mutual, N. D. ...... Continued 1/ 1/48 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Pioneer National, Kans. ..... Continued 1/ 1/46 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pee Eek Te. Soke ck cee: Continued 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 


(Continued on page 24 
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FRANK G. WHITBREAD 
Assistant Vice-President 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company 
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ber of impairments, it looks like an 


HAS A LARGE 


regarding 


VOL- 
statistics 


easy process to transfer the results 
into ratings for underwriting pur- 
who tried it 
know of the many difficulties which 


poses. Those have 
one encounters, 

In this paper I shall not attempt 
to enter into the technical aspects of 
mortality investigations and their in- 
terpretations. Rather | shall discuss 
from the standpoint of an under- 
writer some of the many questions 
which arise in reviewing mortality 
studies of individual impairments 
questions which may be as important 
as the ratings themselves. Reference 
to the 1951 Impairment Study will 
be made for illustration. Mention 
will be made of death rates, 
tality percentages, family history, ef- 


mor- 


fects of borderline features, selection 
by the company and selection against 
the company. 

It is essential to keep a proper 
perspective of a standard mortality 
table and mortality percentages. One 
might get the impression that a 
standard mortality table traces a 
group of people from birth all the 
way through the years of life until 
the last is dead. This of course is 
not the case. 






































A standard mortality table meas- 
ures over a comparatively short 
period the death rates of a number 
of different groups of individuals in 
different age ranges. By the applica- 
tion of graduation formulae a 
smoothly running set of death rates 
is then determined age by age from 
the earliest age to the oldest age. It 
may be decided to assume some 
arbitrary number, such as 100,000 
alive at the youngest age and by ap- 
plication of the death rates a table 
may be built up showing the number 
living and the number dying at each 
age. 

The death rates reflect only aver- 
age death rates over the period of 
the investigation. Because mortality 
has been improving gradually, true 
death rates at the end of the period 
may be somewhat less than these 
averages. If the period of time taken 
for the study is recent, the death 
rates should be a fairly close indica- 
tion of current death rates and of 
those which may occur in the near 
future. It may not be unreasonable to 
assume that some of the forces caus- 
ing improvement in mortality will 
continue to operate and that the fur- 
ther into the future one goes, the 
greater will be the margin between 
the death rates actually experienced 
and those of the table. 


L 3/1 — 
Dial 





This improvement in mortality is 
so gradual that it cannot cover up 
any liberal underwriting which we as 
underwriters may choose to give. 

In mortality studies of individual 
impairments, the death rates for the 
impairment are compared with 
standard death rates. The ratios are 
expressed as percentages and are re- 
ferred to as mortality percentages. 
In underwriting we talk rather 
freely about these mortality percent- 
ages—150% mortality and 250% 
mortality. Percentages work in well 
with the numerical rating system, 
debits usually being the percentages 
by which the death rates of the im- 
pairment exceed standard death 
rates. 


Basic Death Rates 


Unless basic death rates are kept 
in mind, mortality percentages may 
lead one astray and give a wrong 
impression of the hazard. About age 
55, 500% mortality may mean fifty 
deaths per thousand. At age 25, 
500% mortality may mean only five 
or six deaths per thousand. 

At this point I should like to re- 
view a table which compares the re- 
sults of the Medical Impairment 
Study of 1929, commonly called the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Write for your | 
complimentary 

copy of Reserve Life’s 
information bulletin 
“The Sales Zoomer.” It’s 
“loaded” with practical sales 
ideas covering such field tech- 
niques as: “Answering objections to 
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Mr. JOHN L. Marakas, Vice President, 

Reserve Life Insurance Company, 

Dallas 2, Texas. 

Please send me complete information about your [j “Extra 
Money Makers” Plan. [] A copy of your “SALES ZOOMER.” 
How I can qualify to become a [] General Agent or () Broker 
with the Reserve Life Insurance Company in my area. 







sell”... “How to motivate a prospect 
to close”... “Prospecting made easy” and 
many other “down to earth” answers to your sales problems. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Licensed in 39 States and District of Columbia 
HoME OFFICE: DaLLas 2, TEXAS 
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HE DEMAND FOR INVESTMENT 
"'. oo these days is so great, it 
is taxing the resources of the entire 
financial community. This is a situ- 
ation we have seldom encountered 
in the past, but when we have 
experienced such stringency, it has 
often been a sign of possible trouble 
ahead. Today, some have expressed 
misgivings that this may again be 
the case. Consequently, it seems to 
me timely and appropriate to ex- 
plore the question of whether we are 
trying to grow too fast—whether 
our current rate of expansion is 
running the risk of leading to a 
crash which could be followed by 
a downward spiral of the business 
cycle. 


A Deep-seated Interest 


All of us in the financial commun- 
ity have a deep-seated interest in the 
continued growth and well-being of 
our economy. Financial institutions 
are playing an increasing role in 
the vital process of channeling the 
community’s savings into productive 
investment. Thus, we, of all people, 
need to keep a weather eye out for 
possible heavy economic _ sailing 
ahead. 

A brief look at our economic his- 
tory emphasizes the ‘importance of 
attempting to keep the economic pic- 
ture in perspective. Our economy is 
very prosperous today, measured by 
any normal standards. Moreover, we 
have enjoyed a long period of eco- 
nomic expansion. In fact, the general 
trend of production has been up- 
ward since 1938, a period of eight- 
een years. In that period, we have 
had only two relatively mild re- 
cessions—one in 1949 and the other 
in 1953-54. 

The nation has enjoyed four sim- 
ilar periods of prosperity and ex- 
pansion in the past century. None 
of them has lasted as long as the 
current period. Even more signifi- 
cant is this sober fact—each of the 
past periods of general growth 
ended in a period of over-expansion 
or speculation that was followed by 
a depression. 

In making comparisons with past 
trends, I do not wish to suggest that 
history necessarily will repeat itself. 
Historical parallels can, of course, be 
quite misleading. Yet I do think 
that past experience justifies our 
being increasingly alert, as the boom 


continues, to any signs that our pros- 
perity is unhealthy or out of bal- 
ance. And I think that everyone 
concerned with investment has a 
special responsibility for ma':ing sure 
that we avoid the type excess 
that contributed to business down- 
turns in the past. 


Unbalanced Growth 


There has been some evidence in 
the recent past that we were suffer- 
ing from unbalanced growth. We 
moved ahead very rapidly from mid- 
1954 through the end of 1955, 
spurred on by extraordinary sales 
of autos and new homes as well 
as by inventory building on the part 
of business. With the benefit of 
hindsight, it seems clear that these 
fields were then expanding at a 
pace which could not be maintained, 
and that an overly generous use of 
credit contributed to unbalanced 
growth. 

Last year, however, we had a 
substantial drop in auto production 
as well as in residential construction ; 
and, fortunately, the over-all impact 
of these declines has been offset by 
a remarkable expansion in business 
investment, and by an increase in 
consumer purchases of other items. 
In short, we have gone through 
what the commentators have termed 
a “rolling readjustment.” 

Now, once again, we face the 
question as to whether we are ex- 
periencing the sort of balanced 


(Continued on page 22) 
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“Yo other company 
could do hor me 


what Frouklin hao’ 


Mr. Ed Kaluza, General Agent 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Ed: 

For exactly 540 days I have been a member of the Franklin Life 
family. During that time I have totaled 542 sales. If, years ago, I 
had been told that I would be averaging a sale a day, and doing less 
work to accomplish it, I would have said, “Impossible!” As you 
know I was with a large debit company for over four years and 
enjoyed moderate prosperity. I thought I was much better off than 
most people. Now I realize that until I came to Franklin, I had 
neither real opportunity, prosperity, nor happiness. 

Looking back, I feel that God has blessed me and my family, far 
beyond my deserts. Married just out of high school, I was for 
three years a truck driver. Then I “promoted” myself to a debit, 
where I remained until the lucky day that I met you. I shall be 
forever grateful to you. 

The magic of our PPIP, JISP, Home Protector, GLA, and other 
exclusives is evident in the fact that I have been able to sell them 
at the rate of over one a day, yet never have used “pressure.” I 
have over 600 prospects, referred by happy and satisfied policy- 
owners. Cash earnings to date are well over $14,000 and by year 
end should easily reach $18,000—in my first full year! 

Our unique merchandise and selling methods give me more time 
with my family than I ever had before. Renewals are accumulating 
at interest with the company—since I don’t need them. I have 
$15,000 of free group insurance, and $5,000 of contributory group, 
hospitalization and medical coverage. It all adds up to more 
happiness and security than I ever dreamed of having. Yet my only 
investment is time. Surely, no other company could do for me 
what Franklin has done in the past year. 

Most sincerely, 


Andrew Vander Zwaag 





ANDREW VANDER ZWAAG 


November 19, 1956 
Lansing, Illinois 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
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AGENTS... 


this is comfort! 


As you can see, we're not pretending 
there’s no hard work with NATIONAL 
FOQUITY. 


But you do have the material luxury 
of 
LARGE COMMISSIONS 


STEADY RENEWALS 


And 


with friends .. . 


the mental comfort of working 
in a company where 


you'll want to stay. 


COMPETITIVE? 


Sure, when necessary: 


Standard Policies 

(rates and provisions competitive with 
old line 
pany in the U. S.) 


every legal life com- 


reserve 


Special Policies 
(three of them sure-fire best sellers) 


Unique Merchandising Ideas 


And there’s lots of room to grow, with 
agency franchises in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
Nebraska, New Okla 


Tennessee, Texas and Hawaii 


Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 


souri, Mexico, 


homa, 


There’s lots of reasons to grow, too, 
in a sound company with $125 in as- 


sets for every $100 of liability. 


NATIONAL EQUITY is in its 


year. 


34th 
Join us now, and help us cele- 


brate our 50th. 


Write today for full information 


NATIONAL EQUITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Little Rock, 


R. D. Lowry, CLU 
Arkansas 


President 
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Growing Too Fast?—-from page 20 


growth that can be sustained. Busi- 
ness capital expenditures are con- 
tinuing their advance, and are mov- 
ing onto new high ground. Gov- 
ernment outlays are beginning to rise 
again, as more is scheduled to be 
spent on highways, schools, farm 
programs and defense. Spending by 
consumers has been increasing, too. 
With wages and salaries rising, and 
new auto models on the market, 
the prospects for consumer buying 
look extremely favorable. 


Inilation 


But currently, one answer to the 
question of whether we are grow- 
ing too fast revolves around our 
ability to meet all these demands 
without generating an inflationary 
movement, The increasing demands 
on the part of consumers, business 
and government come at a time 
when our economy is operating at 
close to capacity. Employment is 
at a record level of about 67 million, 
so there is little leeway to expand 
production by putting more people 
to work. Output of many basic mate- 
rials is pressing against capacity. 
Thus, it will be more and more 
difficult to increase the supply of 
goods and services to satisfy rising 
demand. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that, in a number of industries, 
wage and salary payments have been 
advancing more rapidly than the in- 
crease in output per man-hour. Ex- 
perience shows that whenever this 
happens, prices of industrial prod- 
ucts tend to rise. In the long run, 
industry must raise prices if the cost 
of labor per unit of output is in- 
creased. 

It would appear that we have 
reached a point where we stand on 
the verge of trying to grow too fast, 
if indeed we have not already started. 
The behavior of prices certainly 
sounds a sharp warning note. If 
business were to try to spend more 
on inventories and capital expansion, 
if consumers should spend more on 
autos and other items, and if gov- 
ernment tries to spend more on 
defense, roads and other programs. 
we certainly will run the risk of 
over-taxing our economic resources. 

Under the circumstances, there is 
much to be said for the Federal 
Reserve’s policy of credit restraint. 


Painiul though it may be in many 
respects, the alternative is even more 
painful. With today’s conditions, 
easy credit might well lead to heavy 
speculation and over-expansion—dis- 
tortions that could only be squeezed 
out through the wringer of a depres- 
sion, 

On the other hand, if we are suc- 
cessful in containing the over-all 
forces of inflation in the period im- 
mediately ahead, we shall have made 
a very substantial contribution to- 
ward keeping our economic growth 
on a sound basis. But the problem 
is not only one of maintaining an 
over-all stability in the sense that 
we avoid inflation, it is also one 
of maintaining an appropriate bal- 
ance between the growth in key 
sectors of our economy. 

Today, this question of balanced 
growth is posed most sharply in the 
crucial area of business capital in- 
vestment. Business expenditures for 
new plant and equipment have been 


- climbing steadily. This dramatic rise 


in investment brings up the very im- 
portant question of whether we are 
expanding our capacity too rapidly 
—whether, in effect, we are begin- 
ning to build too far ahead of the 
market. 


Capital Investment 


3usiness capital investment is one 
of the most significant spark plugs 
to economic growth. It is by putting 
more capital to use that we have 
been able to multipy the efficiency 
of our production and thus raise 
living standards. At the same time. 
business investment has in the past 
been one of the most unstable ele- 
ments in our economy. The tradi- 
tional pattern has been for business 
investment to move ahead with great 
vigor in good vears, only to be cut 
back very sharply when the busi- 
ness curve turned down. 

The fact that more and more com- 
panies are drawing up investment 
plans, which are geared to the long- 
term growth of the economy rather 
than to short-term ups and downs in 
husiness, is an important reason for 
this greater stability in our invest- 
ment pattern. However, the imme- 
diate problem is not instabilit- 
which is threatening a decline. It 
is, on the contrary, a question as to 
whether we may not be trying to 
invest too much—to build ahead our 
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capacity to a point where we shall 
later have to stop short and wait for 
demand to catch up. In trying to 
arrive at some judgment on this 
important matter, it is useful to 
compare the current level of business 
investment with trends in the past. 

First, consider the relationship be- 
tween business investment and the 
nation’s total production of goods 
and services, that is, the gross na- 
tional product. On the average since 
the turn of the century, the United 
States has invested about 9% of its 
total production in new plants and 
equipment. If you rule out the years 
of the great depression when invest- 
ment was abnormally low, the rate 


is 9Y“%. 


Current Rate Somewhat Above 


At present, the ratio of business 
capital investment to gross national 
product works out to slightly more 
than 11%. By this method of meas- 
urement, then, the current rate of 
investment is somewhat above its 
long-term relationship to our total 
national production, but not drasti- 
cally so. 

Still another way to look at this 
question of whether capital invest- 
ment is too high is to see how 
rapidly our -productive capacity is 
expanding. A considerable part of 
the money business spends each year 
on new plant and equipment goes for 
replacement and modernization, 
rather than for expansion. Currently, 
replacement accounts for about 39% 
of the total and expansion for 61%. 
As our industrial machine grows, the 
amount that has to be spent to 
replace worn-out and obsolete facili- 
ties, of course, increases. 

On an over-all basis, then, we 
will add about $28 billion to the 
value of all business plant and 
equipment during 1956. Since we 
had the huge total of $725 billion 
invested in productive capacity at 
the beginning of 1956, expenditures 
for expansion increased our capacity 
by 4% that year. 

In the post-war period, the na- 
tion’s total production of goods and 
services has been rising at an aver- 
age rate of 4% per year. Thus, on 
an over-all basis, the current rate 
of increase in productive capacity 
seems in line with the nation’s needs. 

Notwithstanding this over-all bal- 
ance, it does seem clear that a num- 
ber of major industries are in the 


(Continued on paqe 74) 
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Instalment Settlements 


Dividend Actions—trom page |7 With- Not 
Action Interest on draw- With- 
Company Taken From To Accumulations able drawable 
Presbyterian Ministers ....... Revised 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Producers Life, Ariz. ........ New 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.00 250 
Provident Mutual, Pa. ....... Continued 1/ 1/37 1/ 1/58 3.25 325 BF 
Reserve Life, Texas ......... Continued A/ 1/54 4/ 1/57 3.00 2.50 2.50 
la Sauvegarde, Can. ........ Increased 5/ 1/56 5/ 1/57 3.50 3.50 
Security Benefit, Kans. ...... Continued 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Security Life & Acc. ........ Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Security Life & Trust ...... Continued 5/ 1/48 5/ 1/57 4.00 3.50 3.50 
Service Life, Nebr. .......... Continued 6/ 1/48 1/ ¥/56 3.00 2.00 2.50 
Shenandoah Life, Va. ....... Continued 1/ 1/52 1/ 1/58 325 2.50 2.50 
Southern Farm Bureau ...... Continued 5/ 1/55 5/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Southwest Reserve, Texas ... Continued 1/ 1/53 3/12/57 2:50 2.50 3.00 
Sovereign Life, Can. ......... Continued 1/ 1/51 1/ 1/58 3.50 3.50 3.50 
State Farm, I. ..... 2.0.60 Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
State Life, Ind. ............. Continued 7/ Asse 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
State Mutual, Mass. ........ Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3: 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. ........ Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ ¥/58 oe 3.00 3.00 
Teachers Protective Mut. .... Continued 1/ 1/53 1/ 1/58 2.75 2.00 225 
Union Central, Ohio ........ Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Union Labor, N. Y. ........ Continued ly 2755 1/ 1/58 2.00 2.00 225 
Union Mutual, Me. ......... Increased 1/ 1/57 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
United Bankers, Texas ...... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 2.50 2.50 2.50 
United Home, Ind. ......... Continued 1/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.30 3.00 
United Services, D. C. ...... Continued 5/ 1/54 5/ 1/57 3.00 3.00 3.00 
University Life, Ind. ........ Continued I/ 1/55 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Western Farm Bureau, Colo... Continued 1/ 1/55 5/ 1/57 3.00 2.00 2.50 
Western Mutual, Ill. ........ Continued i/ T/355 1/ 1/58 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Wisconsin State Life Fund ... Continued 4/ 1/54 4/ 1/57 2.50 ee epi 
Woodmen Acc. & Life ...... Continued 1/7 1/55 Fi Uf3s¢ 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Fraternal 
Aid Association, Wise. Continued 7/ Vf 1/ 1/58 3.50 325 525 
American Life, Conn. ........ Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 
Gleaner Life, Mich. ......... Continued 10/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 2.50 a 
Independent Order Foresters . Continued 1/ 1/53 1/ 1/58 Pe 2.50 sa 
Lutheran Brotherhood ....... Continued 7/ 1/53 Tf YPs7 3.00 3.00 3.00 
The Maccabees, Mich. ....... Increased l/ 4/52 1/ 1/58 3.80 3.00 3.00 
Modern Woodmen of America. Continued t/ E/55 1/ 1/58 3.50 2.50 2.50 
Polish Roman Cath. Union ... Continued 1/ 1/54 1/ 1/58 ee is ae 
The Praetorians, Texas ...... Continued 4/ 1/55 4/ 1/57 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Protected Home Circle ....... Continued 3/. 1/50 3/ £/S7 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Western Bohemian, Iowa .... Continued 1/ 4/52 l/ b/s 3.00 2.00 2 
Womans Benefit Association . . Continued If 1/52 1/ 1/58 3.00 3.00 ae 
Woodmen Circle, Nebr. ...... Continued 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 2.50 2.00 2.00 
Woodmen of the World ...... Continued 7? Of52 7/ Bfae 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Assessment 
Great States Life, Ill. ........ Continued - 1/ 1/56 1/ 1/58 a a 
Pioneer Life, Ill. ............ Continued 1/..1/50 1/ 1/58 2.50 


a At rate guaranteed in policy 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundige, Fountain, Elliot 
and Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Actual Fraud Must Be Proved in 

Order to Rescind Policy on Ground 

of Unsound Health According to New 
York Court of Last Resort. 


An application to the Bronx Sav- 
ings Bank was made for a policy 
of life insurance by one Lawrence 
Weigandt on April 10, 1953. In 
answer to a question in the applica- 
tion the insured stated that he had 
never had, or been told that he had, 
tuberculosis or any disease of the 
glands or bones. The same date a 
medical examiner for the bank ex- 
amined the insured but found no 
illnesses to exist. Six days later 
the insured was approved and the 
next day the policy was issued. 

On June 20, 1953 the insured died 
as the result of injuries sustained 
from either a jump or fall from the 
roof of the building in which he 
resided. An autopsy was made on 
the body, disclosing that the insured 
had active tuberculosis of the spine 
on the date of his death. 

The bank, relying first on the 
fact that the insured had not stated 
that he had tuberculosis in the ap- 
plication and, second, on policy pro- 
visions, filed suit for rescission, alleg- 
ing that the insured was not in good 
health at the time the policy was 
delivered nor at the time the applica- 
tion was made. The beneficiary of 
the policy, who was the widow of 
the insured, denied the allegations 
of the complaint and counter-sued 
for the face amount of the policy. 


For January, 1957 


The Legal Spotlight 


It was disclosed that the insured 
was suffering from tuberculosis of 
the spine at the time he made the 
application, as well as on the date 
of death, but it was never established 
that the applicant knew or had rea- 
son to know of his condition. The 
trial court awarded judgment to the 
beneficiary and on appeal the Appel- 
late Division affirmed this finding. 
The Bronx Savings Bank obtained 
permission to appeal to the New 
York Court of Appeals, which said 
court, writing through Justice 
Burke, affirmed the finding of the 
trial court, holding for the bene- 
ficiary. 

The first point discussed by the 
court was whether or not the state- 
ments of insured in the application 
would allow the company to rescind 
the policy. The court states that 
such answers are representations as 
to good health and not affirmations 
of fact and hence would not provide 
a basis for rescission in the absence 
of proof of actual fraud. The com- 
pany not being able to prove actual 
fraud, would fail on this point, 

Secondly, the provisions in the 
policy requiring good health, was 
discussed by the court. The policy 
provides in substance that if the 
first premium has been paid when 
the application is turned in, then the 
policy shall take effect as of the 
date of completion of the medical 
examination, or the date of receipt 
of the application if no medical ex- 
amination is required, provided that 
the company shall be satisfied under 
its rules that the person is an ac- 
ceptable risk and that the insured 
was in sound health on said date. 





The policy further provided that if 
the first premium has not been so 
paid, the policy shall not take effect 
until the first premium is paid and 
the policy delivered while the person 
to be insured is in good health. 
The beneficiary had contended 
that this was ambiguous as it was 
subject to two interpretations and 
if the policy is ambiguous it is at- 
tributable to the insurer and must be 
resolved against it. Any clause or 
phrase in arr igsurance policy must 
be so clear that the ordinary man 
on the street must know and under- 
stand its meaning and import. 


Under this type of situation, the 
phrase “good health” is a represen- 
tation and means apparent or sub- 
jective good health. Where the 
phrase “good health” is a condition 
precedent, as in many policies, it 
means good health in fact or ob- 
jective good health. The latter type 
of cases, which hold that good health 
is a condition precedent, if the words 
in the policy clearly relate, would 
result in a finding against the bene- 
ficiary. However, in this case, the 
words of the policy are construed 
as mere representations, and if the 
insured did not know of his con- 
dition and was not actually fraudu- 
lent in seeking the insurance, then 
the finding would be for the bene- 
ficiary. 

Bronx Savings Bank, appellant v. 
Weigand, respondent, New York 
Court of Appeals. July 11, 1956. 
2 CCH Life Cases (2d) 1171. 
Samuel M. Lane for appellant. 
Jack H. Hantman for respondent. 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The Ninety Day Period in Which 
Beneficiary Had to File Proof of Loss 
Not Binding When Insurer Had All 
Information Enabling I+ to Investigate 
As It Had the Actual Proof of Loss. 


The insured was a deputy sheriff 
of Branch County, Michigan and was 
insured by~Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association under a group 
policy, stvled “Branch County Clerk 
( rroup. 

The policy had a provision en- 
abling the beneficiary to collect cer- 
tain proceeds if the insured died as 
the result of an accident. The bene- 
ficiary in this case was the mother 
of the insured. 

In addition to this, the policy 
required that the beneficiary give 
immediate notice of the accidental 
death of the insured and that written 
proof of loss must be furnished to 
the insurance company within ninety 
days after the insured’s accidental 
death. 

In this case the insured had been 
shot and killed by a young boy, who, 


at the tuume the notice was sent in, 
was charged with the insured’s mur- 
der. 

The County Clerk who remitted 
the premiums on the policy, notified 
the company office of the circum- 
stances of the death within thirty 
days after the killing and advised 
them that a formal claim would be 
filed after the murder trial of the 
one who had shot the insured. 
Within the ninety day period after 
the death, the County Clerk in- 
formed the insurance company in 
writing that the murder trial had 
resulted in an acquittal and asked 
whether or not the beneficiary was 
entitled to benefits under those cir- 
cumstances. A few days after the 
ninety day period had expired the 
company replied to the County 
Clerk's letter, stating that it would 
not consider the claim because no 
proof of loss had been filed within 
the ninety days. However, during 
the interim time the company had 
made investigation in connection 
with the circumstances of the shoot- 
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The beneticiary finally learned of 
the existence of the policy and im- 
mediately contacted her attorney, 
who wrote the company concerning 
the claim. The company immediately 
denied liability again, stating that 
proof had not been furnished within 
the ninety. day period. 

Suit was filed and the trial court 
held for the insured’s beneficiary. 
The defendant company appealed to 
the Michigan Supreme Court and the 
court, writing by Chief Justice 
Dethmers, athrmed the finding of 
the trial court. 

The court. stated that in a case 
such as this the delay was excused 
by the fact that during the ninety 
day period the insurance company 
had all the material information and 
was enabled to take all the steps 
which would have been available to 
it had plaintiff furnished within 
ninety days written proof covering 
the loss. The court further stated 
that the finding of the trial court, 
that the beneficiary was not negligent 
in failing to file the written proof 
of loss within ninety days, would 
not be disturbed, even though the 
County Clerk had knowledge of the 
policy, as the County Clerk was not 
her agent. As soon as the beneficiary 
had knowledge of the policy she 
proceeded with dispatch to her at- 
torney. And, as the company ad- 
vised at once of its denial of liability, 
it waived any possible remaining 
requirements that plaintiff furnish 
proof of loss. 

Another point involved’ was 
whether or not the facts were suffi- 
cient to prove accidental death. The 
trial court found from the evidence, 
which is sufficient for the Appellate 
Court, that the insured did meet his 
death by accident. Thus, the finding 
for the beneficiary is affirmed. 


Reed, appellee v. Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association, ap- 
pellant. Michigan Supreme Court. 
January Term, 1956, 2 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 1141. 

Harold J. Ashdown, 27% W. Chi- 
cago St., Coldwater, Mich., Roy H. 
Eagerman, 201 Tripp Blvd., Sturgis, 
Mich., Caleb F. Enix, 207 S. Kala- 
mazoo St., White Pigeon, Mich., for 
appellee. 

Arthur M. Hoffeins, 1903 Dime 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich., for ap- 
pellant. 
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MANPOWER ‘SHORTAGE 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Conference of Actuaries in Public 
Practice held in Chicago, October 
8th and 9th, a report of a survey 
made of actuarially trained young 
people available for insurance com- 
panies and consulting service indi- 
cated an acute shortage in this field. 
It appears that there are two at- 
tempts to stimulate young people to 
enter the actuarial field, one at Drake 
University and one at San Francisco. 
The registration at these schools this 
year shows definitely that the effort 
is not producing the desired results. 
The Conference of Actuaries is in 
position with its two hundred mem- 
bers all over the United States to 
stimulate this educational effort in 
a way different and better, it seems, 
than any individual insurance com- 
pany and at much less expense to 
any one company. We know we 
must stimulate interest in mathemati- 
cal studies at the high school level, 
and also bring to the attention of 
parents and students the gainful re- 
turns available to the average actuary 
compared to many other professional 
lines that are overcrowded. 
Consequently, the following sug- 
gestion is made to a number of the 
larger companies: That approxi- 
mately one hundred of the larger 
companies appropriate at least one 
thousand dollars each to the Con- 
ference of Actuaries for a revolving 
fund to assist young men and women 
desiring to complete college courses 
in the actuarial field. Part of this 
money can be spent on scholarship 
awards and part on a loan fund 
basis ; part to distribute literature of 
the actuarial work afield as well as 
to promote discussions and program 
professional planning at a high school 
level. An administrative joint com- 
mittee of the Conference of Actu- 
aries and contributors could direct 
the program. Were the Conference 
of Actuaries able to get enough 
companies to contribute so that the 
Fund for the year would not be less 
than fifty thousand dollars, the pro- 
gram could get under way and would 
yield the desired results in a very 
short time. The Conference of Actu- 
aries would agree that for the 
handling of these funds, and the 
administration, it would spend no 
more than five thousand dollars of 
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this amount annually for rent, per- 
sonnel and literature. The balance 
would be used by the Joint Commit- 
tee in promoting actuarial education 
as would be outlined by the Joint 
Committee. Contributing companies 
would be furnished periodically with 
a list of individuals that are taking 
actuarial courses and a background 
of each student. 

To me, this plan has great merit 
and will help solve the actuarial 
shortage. In my own experience | 
have taken four men of high school 
age who had planned other careers 
but when they learned what an 
actuary does in his profession, what 
he earns and the great demand for 
such professional trained men, each 
changed to the actuarial field. They 
are becoming actuaries. 

Insurance company reaction to 
this suggestion would be greatly 
appreciated by the author, Harry S. 
Tressel, c/o Conference of Actuaries, 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


DISCOUNTS FOR QUANTITY 


PREMIUM DISCOUNTS FOR QUANTITY 
purchases of life insurance appear 
to be an important new underwrit- 
ing development in American life 
insurance, with the practice already 
widely in use in Europe, Elgin G. 
Fassel, senior actuary of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, said Nov. 12 in a paper pre- 


toy 1 


sented to the annual meeting of the 
Society of Actuaries. 

It was just two hundred years 
ago that life insurance in its evolu- 
tion came to recognize the age of 
the insured as a premium rate vari- 
able, ushering in the scientific era 
of life insuranée, Mr. Fassel said, 
but it was only about fifty years 
ago that policy size came to be rec- 
ognized as a variable and not until 
last year that this new consideration 
was applied in Canada or the United 
States. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Fassel 
that as long ago as 1926, ten British 
life insurance companies varied pre- 
mium rates by size of policy and 
today eighty-one out of the ninety 
seven life companies operating in 
Great Britain vary the premium rate 
for policy size. The same is true, 
he said, for other European com- 
panies. 

The first life company on this 
side of the water to offer a quantity 
purchase advantage was the London 
Life Assurance Company of Canada. 
which started to do so last year. 

It was not until this year, Mr. 
Fassel said, that action by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com 
missioners, approving such practice, 
cleared away doubts in the United 
States as to regulatory approval for 
this procedure. There are now five 
Canadian companies and four United 
States companies offering quantity 
price differentials for life insurance 
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N SUGGESTING THAT EQUITIES 
ale than technicalities should 
be sought in the investigation to de- 
termine whether a claim should be 
declined, I have in mind that much 
bad law has been made by litigating 
an undecided question in a case that 
has facts which lack “human appeal.” 
The venerable expression is_ that 
“hard cases make bad law.” 
that in recent years insurance com- 
panies have become very conscious 
of their obligation to the entire in- 
surance industry. In many cases a 
company will forego the trial of a 
case and the asserting of a particular 
defense because of a feeling that the 
case is not a good one on the facts 
for a decision of an undetermined 
question which may, if determined 


| sense 
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adversely, boomerang to the disad- 
vantage of the entire insurance in- 
dustry. 


The Local View 


In this sensitive area, I submit 
that the opinion of local counsel 
ought to be given unusual weight. 
The general who is in command of 
the entire theater of operations un- 
doubtedly has a better overall pic- 
ture than the man in the front line 
trenches. However, since our legal 
battlefield is divided up into forty- 
eight states, the man in the front 
line trenches in a particular state 
may have a better idea of when to 
attack and when to give ground than 
does the general in the home office 
who sees the battlefield in its en- 
tirety. 

Local counsel will have, over a 
neriod of years, followed the trend 
in his state not only of his Supreme 
Court but also of the trial courts and 
he will have observed the thinking 
of the members of the bar. He will 
have observed the trend in all of the 
different fields of law, not limiting 
himself to the insurance field. He 
may be morally certain that these 
trends will be applied in the decision 
of insurance cases, but he will have 
no way of proving it. Companies 
should be especially reluctant to liti- 
gate a particular question if local 
counsel advises that the tide is run- 
ning in the wrong direction—or at 
least if this is local counsel’s opinion 
the question ought to be litigated 
only if the facts are good ones and 
have what | have described as human 
appeal, as distinguished from mere 
technical strength. 


The Proper 


A recent case in which I partici- 
pated so fully measured up to all of 
the requirements for testing out a 
novel question that it may be of 
some interest. 

I have already mentioned the in- 
contestable cause voluntarily adopted 
by life insurance companies and now 
required by statute. For a great 
many years the courts were unani- 
mous in holding that this clause did 
not prevent the reformation of a 
policy which involved a typographi- 
cal or clerical mistake. However, 
the Federal Court of Appeals for 
the 9th Circuit in the case of Rich- 
ardson v. Travelers Insurance Co., 
171 F.2d 699, decided that the in- 
contestable clause barred an equi- 
table suit to reform a policy which 
through error gave the insured twice 
the benefits that would have been 
afforded by the policy he actually 
applied for and the premium on 
which was only approximately one- 
half of the premium usually required 
for the policy actually issued. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
denied certiorari. 


The Third Option 


Against this background, our case 
arose in the State of Illinois whose 
courts had not previously passed 
upon the applicability of the incon- 
testable clause to a reformation suit. 
In our case the policy required a $16 
annual premium for the first twenty 
vears. At the end of twenty years, 
the insured, in lieu of continuing the 
policy, had four options which, of 
course, would have been mathemati- 
cal equivalents if the policy had been 
properly typed up. The policy issued 
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correctly showed that it had a cash 
surrender value of $190 and two of 
the other three options (the second 
and the fourth) were correctly set 
forth. The third option dealing with 
an annuity provided that the policy- 
holder might elect at the end of 
twenty years to receive an annuity 
contract providing for a yearly pay- 
ment of $1,051 during the lifetime 
of the insured, the first payment of 
the annuity to be made one year 
from the date of issue of the annuity 
contract. 

You may -contrast the cash sur- 
render value of $190 with a life 
annuity of $1,051 commencing a year 
later. The correct annuity should 
have been $10.51 not $1,051. The 
error was not in the misplacement 
of a decimal point in the policy be- 
cause the amount was spelled out in 
words. The mistake occurred be- 
cause the clerk who prepared the 
“policy brief” from which the typist 
wrote up the policy had omitted the 
decimal point in the figure $10.51, 
so it was written up in the policy as 
ten hundred and fifty-one dollars. 
The policy was checked, of course, 
but the same omitted decimal point 
that misled the typist misled the 
checker, and the policy was duly 
delivered, mistake and all. On sev- 
eral occasions the policy came back 
to the home office, several times for 
endorsement of policy loans or re- 
payments, and once for a change of 
beneficiary when the insured, who 
had been twelve years old when the 
policy was issued on February 29, 
1932, took unto himself a wife. 

The policy loans and the change 
of beneficiary did not involve the 
erroneous option, so the error was 
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not discovered until eighteen years 
later when the insured showed the 
policy to an agent of the company 
and asked him about the third op- 
tion. The agent saw that the cash 
surrender value was $190 and told 
the insured that there must be some 
mistake about the life annuity option 
of $1,051. 

The company promptly tendered 
a corrected policy which the insured 
declined. The company sued to re- 
form the policy and was met with 
the defenses, first, that the mistake 
was not a mutual mistake, but only 
the company’s mistake ; second, that 
the company was negligent in not 
keeping carbon or other copies of 
the policy and checking it after it 
was issued, and, since the company 
had handled the policy several times 
aiter it was issued, the company was 
negligent in not sooner discovering 
the error; and, lastly, that the incon- 
testable clause barred a suit for ref- 
ormation after two years from the 
date of issuance. 

The incontestable clause pro- 
vided: “This policy shall be incon- 
testable after it has been in force for 
a period of two years from the 
date of issue except for non-payment 
of premiums and except as to the 
provisions and conditions relating 
to benefits in the event ef total and 
permanent disability and those grant- 
ing additional insurance specifically 
against death by accident contained 
in any supplementary contract at~- 
tached to, and made a part of, this 
policy.” 

This, as can be seen, was the usual 
incontestable clause. The supposed 
evil that the incontestable clause was 
intended to cure was never. present 
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in those rare cases in which equity 
might grant reformation because of 
a clearly-proved mutual mistake. 
Nevertheless, the clause says “this 
policy shall be incontestable” and no 
exception is made in favor of a suit 
by the company to reform it. The 
case would have been easier if the 
clause had read “this agreement”’ or 
“this contract,” for then the true 
agreement, as reformed, could be 
said to be the agreement that was 
incontestable. The word “policy,” 
however, seems to refer to this “doc- 
ument,” and if this document cannot 
be contested after two years how can 
you say eighteen years later that the 
document does not truly represent 
the agreement? So the argument 
ran, and that was an argument 
which a Federal Court of Appeals 
had already accepted in Richardson 
v. Travelers Ins. Co., 171 F.2d 699, 
and the United States Supreme 
Court had denied certiorari. 


Shocking Position 


But our case on the facts was too 
much for any judge to ignore. If an 
apparent mistake of one hundred 
times the amount could not be re- 
formed because of the incontestable 
clause, then an error of one thousand 
time or ten thousand times or even 
one hundred thousand times, would 
be beyond correction by a court of 
equity. The very first judge who 
had contact with our case said to 
the policyholder’s attorney: “You 
may be right and the law may com- 
pel me to hold in your favor, and if 
the law compels me to do so, I will. 
(in the other hand, your position is 
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Policing of Claims—Continued 


so shocking that unless the law com- 
pels me to hold in vour favor I 
shan’t do so.” 

And, of course, he didn’t. 

All of this seems so clear in retro- 
spect and the opinion in the case, 
which is Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
v. Henriksen, 6 Ill. App.2d 127, 126 
N.E.2d 736, decided in 1955 seems 
so satisfactory and almost foreor- 
dained, that the reader may wonder 
why I mention the case at all. 

Well, contrast this case with an- 
other case that arose shortly after 
we filed suit in the Henriksen case. 
The endowment values of two poli- 
cies issued to the same insured were 
by that strange quirk of fate that 
pursues some transactions both over- 
stated though separate clerical errors. 
Through these errors there was an 
overstatement of several hundred 
dollars in one instance and more 
than a thousand dollars in another. 
But it would take an actuary, or an 
insurance man a whole lot smarter 
than the insured, to recognize the 
error. In that respect the case dif- 
fered entirely from the Henriksen 
case where the cash surrender value 
of $190 made the annuity of $1,051 
obviously erroneous. 


Does Not Bar Reformation 


Furthermore, the error did not 
deal with an annuity payable every 
vear for life as in the Henriksen 
case, but once the company had paid 
the piper for its error, the loss was 
liquidated. Also, the amount of the 
error was not great. We did file 
a suit to reform these policies, but 
we ultimately made a_ settlement 
rather than run the risk of getting 
an adverse decision in a case not too 
clear on the facts which would per- 
haps be an insurmountable hurdle 
when the Henriksen case reached the 
Appellate Court. After the Henrik- 
sen case, however, we think it is 
established once and for all in Illinois 
that the incontestable clause does not 
bar reformation of a mutual mistake. 
This is a valuable opinion in the fight 
to correct and to repudiate the de- 
cision of the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals in the Richardson case [Rich- 
ardson v. Travelers Ins. Co., 171 
F.2d. 699]. Lawyers and claims 
men are not always as fortunate as 


they proved to be in the Henriksen 
case. 

So consider the long drawn out 
case of Doctor Kettlewell. Six 
months to the day after taking out 
a policy of life insurance, at 8:30 in 
the morning, Dr. Kettlewell, a den- 
tist, stepped. inside a railroad cross- 
ing gate and was hit and killed by a 
northbound Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad train. Defense—suicide. 
Burden of proof—on the company, 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 

Here are the facts: 

Two southbound trains had passéd 
the grade crossing in question and 
the gates had been lifted to permit 
two automobiles to cross over the 
double track. The gateman got a 
signal bell in his elevated shanty, 
three hundred and sixty feet north 
of the crossing, that a northbound 
train was coming from a point a 
mile and a half south. He again 
lowered the gates at the crossing and 
turned on the electric crossing bell 
and saw the insured standing out- 
side the gate. The gateman turned 
north to look at another crossing 
which he controlled by gates and 
when he turned south he again saw 
the insured, but this time inside the 
crossing gate. At this time the elec- 
tric bell was ringing. The gateman 
clanged a large bell which hung on 
the side of his shanty, but the in- 
sured paid no attention to it. The 
insured, as the northbound train 
approached from the south, looked 
south and when the train was sixty 
or seventy feet away took three 
quick steps, turned his back to the 
northbound train, stood between the 
rails, and pulled his coat up over his 
head, standing motionless until he 
was hit and instantly killed. That 
was the undisputed testimony of the 
gateman. 


Undisputed Testimony 


A truck driver high on a material 
truck coming southbound on a paved 
highway alongside of and _ parallel 
with the track looked up just in time 
to see the insured standing motion- 
less with his back to the train, the 
moment he was struck. His testi- 
mony was not disputed. 

A gasoline filling station attendant 
whose station was the width of the 
parallel pavement from the gate had 
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his attention attracted by the loud 
clanging of the bell on the shanty. 
He looked up just in time to see the 
body of the insured hurtling through 
the air. He did not see the train 
strike him. His testimony was not 
disputed. 

The insured’s widow, who was the 
beneficiary and plaintiff, testified to 
a happy married life. A physician 
testified that the injuries shown by 
the insured’s body were such as 
would be received if the insured were 
standing upright when he _ was 
struck. 

The jury, thinking perhaps of the 
widow and three surviving children 
aged four, two and one years, and 
misled, as we successfully contended 
in the Appellate Court, by a faulty 
instruction on the presumption 
against suicide, found against the 
company on its defense of suicide. 
\We appealed.® 

The Appellate Court reversed, 
holding that the evidence was con- 
sistent only with suicide, and ordered 
judgment for the company. The IIli- 
nois Supreme Court granted leave 
to appeal and reversed the Appellate 
Court, stating in its opinion that 
“this is not a case where all reason- 
able minds should conclude that Dr. 
Kettlewell committed suicide.” 


Reason for Any Decision 


I commend a reading of the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court to anyone 
who still believes that a court cannot 
find reasons for any decision it wants 
to make. Maybe, the court said, the 
ringing of the warning bell on the 
shanty north of the crossing was the 
reason the insured turned north. 

Well, I ask, how did he get on 
the track and stop in the middle of 
the track when the train was coming 
northbound in full view? Did the 
bell draw him like a magnet? 

Perhaps, the court said, the auto- 
mobiles crossing the track obscured 
his seeing the oncoming train. The 
answer is that the automobiles had 
to have cleared the crossing before 
the crossing gates came down. This 
was all before the insured stepped 
inside the gate and onto the track, 
for he was outside the gates when 
they were lowered. The automobiles 
could not then be between him and 
the oncoming train. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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\lso, said the Supreme Court, the 
“did not adopt the usual 
method of self-destruction when a 
moving locomotive is the instrument 
of death, namely, the doctor did not 
frantically dive into the path of the 
engine.” That is a direct quotation 
from the court’s opinion. 


insured 


Approved Method 


So now we have a judicially de- 
clared and approved method of com- 
mitting suicide which if not followed 
doesn’t count. 

Making a calculation of speed and 
distance, the court said that less than 
one second intervened while the doc- 
tor walked three steps, turned to 
the north and pulled the coat up 
over his head. 

So here we find that instead of 
being slow—no sudden dive— 
suicide, this all happened too 
quickly to be suicide. You can take 
vour choice ! 

Shrugging his shoulders (when he 
pulled his coat up over his head) 
may have been, the court said, a 
natural reflex motion as soon as the 
doctor realized that disaster was in- 
evitable. 

That still does not explain away 
the fact that the insured got under 
or around the gate and out onto the 
track while a train in full view was 
bearing down on him, and that he 
then stood between the rails until 
he was hit. 
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The Supreme Court reversed the 
order for judgment and remanded 
the case to the Appellate Court, 
which promptly held that the jury’s 
verdict was against the manifest 
weight of the evidence—a holding 
not reviewable by our Supreme 
Court *—and that the trial judge 
erred in instructing the jury that 
there is a presumption against sui- 
cide. Since the facts were fully dis- 
closed, the Appellate Court held that 
there was no room for a presump- 
tion.? 

The case was therefore remanded 
for a new trial. 


Case Was Settled 


The case was settled just before 
a second trial on terms we thought 
were favorable. We are sure that 
plaintiff’s attorney, after one jury 
trial, two hearings in the Appellate 
Court, and one hearing in the Illinois 
Supreme Court, is not looking for 
any more Kettlewell cases. 

The settlement of the case left that 
highly intelligent opinion of the Illi- 
nois Appellate Court in full force as 
the final published word in the Ket- 
tlewell case. 

I shall make it my final word ex- 
cept my summary of what I have 
tried to say: 
® First, claims men put their best 
foot forward when they maintain and 
publicize the fine record of the in- 
surance industry for living up to its 
contracts. 

* Second, if a company is to decline 
claims, it should do so on grounds 
having human appeal rather than on 
mere technicalities. 

° Third, in testing new and unde- 
cided questions, try to get a case that 
has good facts; avoid the test where 
facts may prejudice the defense. 

* Fourth, beware of claimants 
named Kettlewell! 


Footnotes 
(1) 
Popel v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
327 Ill. App. 410, 64 N.E.2d 255 (Abst., 
1945). 


(2) 
The rejection of a claim on one ground 
is a waiver of other defenses which were 
known to the insurer at the time of re- 


jection. 
The Anthony D. Nichols, 49 F.2d 927 
(S.D., N.Y. 1931). 


Travelers Ins. Co. v. Fletcher-Ameri- 
can Nat. Bank, & Ind. App. 503, 150 N.E. 
825 (1926). 


Craddock v. Fidelity Life Assn., 226 
lowa 744, 285 N.W. 169 (1939): But 
misstating the date of lapse when reject- 
ing the claim does not preclude proof of 
lapse one month later than stated, since 
the defense is the same—lapse. 

vetlici v. Farmers Alliance Ins. Co., 
136 Kan. 551, 16 P.2d 956 (1932). 

Martinek v. Fireman's Ins. Co., 247 
Mich. 188, 225 N.W. 527 (1929): 
Knowledge of facts as to unstated de- 
fense is essential to the existence of a 
waiver of that defense. 

Eaid v. National Casualty Co., 122 Ore. 
547, 259 P. 902 (1927). 

American Employers Ins. Co. v. Brock, 
215 S.W. 2d 370 (Tex. Civ. App. 1948). 

Redeman v. Preferred Accident Ins. 
Co., 215 Wis. 321, 254 N.W. 515 (1934) : 
accord with Craddock v. Fidelity Life 
Assn., 226 Iowa 744, 285 N.W. 169 
(1939), above. 

Other cases hold that waiver is not 
proved by failure to itemize every defense, 
but that the company is estopped to assert 
an unstated ground of defense only if the 
claimant has been misled to his prejudice 
by the statement of the company’s position. 

Western Life Indemnity Co. v. Couch, 
70 Ind. App. 684, 123 N.E. 11 (1919). 

Mohr v. Woman’s Benefit Assn. of the 
Maccabees, 127 Kan. 512, 274 P. 210 
(1929). 

Goodwin v. Federal Mut. Ins. Co., 
So. 662 (La. App., 1938). 

Sheehan v. Commercial Travelers Mut. 
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Acc. Assn., 283 Mass. 543, 186 N.E. 627 
(1933). 
Grafe v. Fidelity Mut. Life Ins. Co., 


84 S.W. 2d 400 (Mo. App. 1935). 

A letter rejecting a claim which stated 
that the company reserves the right to 
use any other defense to which it may be 
entitled prevents a waiver of unspecified 
defenses. 

Burchfield v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 
Ala. 49, 159 So. 235 (1935). 
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(3) 


Annotation on effective commencement 


date of a suicide clause, 44 A.L.R. 2d 472, 
at p. SII. 
(4) 
Annotations on when the contestable 
period starts to run, 31 A.L.R. 108, 85 


A.L.R. 234, and 105 A.L.R. 992. 


Prudential Ins. Co. of 
America, 1 Ill. App. 2d 300, 117 N.E. 2d 
568 (1953); reversed and remanded to 
Appellate Court, 4 Ill. 2d 383, 122 N.E. 
2d 817 (1954); reversed by Appellate 
Court and remanded to trial court, 6 Tl. 
App. 2d 434 128 N.E. 2d 652 (1955). 


(6) 
Amenda v. Suits, 134 N.E. 2d 811 (Ill. 


Kettlewell v. 


Supreme Ct., May 23, 1956), reversing 
6 Ill. App. 2d 395, 128 N.E. 2d 367. 
(7) 


A very recent case holding that the 
presumption against suicide is a rule of 
law to be applied in the absence of evi- 
dence, and is not itself evidence is Carson 
v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 135 N.E. 
2d 259 (Ohio Supreme Ct., May 9, 1956). 





Notes I-4, inclusive, refer to ma- 
terial in Part |, appearing in the 
December issue. 
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1955 Exam 


DERWRITER 


PART E—LIFE UNDERWRITING (COMPREHENSIVE) 


PERSONAL SITUATION 


(Note: The following additional 
facts pertain to “A’s” personal situa- 
tion. These, together with the facts 
presented for the business situation, 
form the basis for the remaining 
questions. ) 

“A” is 54 years of age and has a 
wife age 50, a married daughter 
age 31, and a married son age 28. 
The daughter is married to a very 
successful sales representative of a 
large home appliance firm and has 
three small children. The son, mar- 
ried and the father of one child, has 
been with an outstanding law firm 
in the city since graduating from 
law school four years ago. Both 
“*A’s” children have personal estates 
in excess of $200,000, received as 
inheritances from a wealthy bachelor 
uncle who died three years ago. 

“A’s” income last year was ap- 
proximately $45,000, derived from 
a salary of $35,000 from ‘Food, 
Inc.,” $5,000 of partnership earnings 
from “A & D Pharmacy,” and earn- 
ings of $5,000 from “Suburban Bak- 
ing Co.” 

“A” holds personal assets in his 
own name in the amount of $445.,- 
000, distributed as follows : common 
stock in “Food, Inc.,” $350,000 
(book value); partnership interest 
in “A & D Pharmacy,” $40,000; net 
worth of “Suburban Baking Co.,” 
$50,000 ; and $5,000 cash in checking 
and savings accounts. He owns 
jointly with his wife miscellaneous 
personal property, including cars and 
furniture valued at $15,000. He and 
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Composite Answers 


his wife live in a rented apartment, 
having sold their home four years 
ago. The personal debts of “A”’ total 
$10,000. ““Mrs. A” has no personal 
assets in her name except a small 
checking account replenished each 
month by her husband. 

““A’s” insurance estate is as fol- 
lows: 


Type of Policy Date of Issue 
Ordinary Life 1921 
Ordinary Life 1924 
Ordinary Life 1927 
20-payment Life 1937 


Mr. and Mrs. “A” have taken a 
very deep interest in the affairs of 
their college, a small church-related 
institution in a neighboring state. 
During each of the past five years 
they have made a contribution to the 
college of $4,000, except last year 
when they contributed $8,000. No 
other gifts have been made. 

Neither “A” nor Mrs. “A” has 
executed a will. 


QUESTIONS 5 and 6 


Virtually all of “A’s” interests 
and activities are centered in the 
three businesses he has founded 
and which have prospered under 
his leadership. He has rather 
specific ideas concerning the op- 
eration of these enterprises while 
he is active and with regard to 
their disposition upon his death. 

(a and b) (1) “A” plans to 


remain active in the management 


of “Food, Inc.” as long as he 
lives and keeps his health, and 
is extremely desirous of retain- 
ing ownership and control of the 
corporation in the family after 
his death. Outline your recom- 
mendations to accomplish this 
objective. 

(2) “A” is anxious that the 





Face 
Amount Beneficiary How Payable 
$2,000 Wife Lump Sum 
10,000 Wife Lump Sum 
10,000 Wife Lump Sum 
40,000 Wife Lump Sum 





interests of the minority stock- 
holders in “Food, Inc.” be re- 
tained by them only so long as 
they are living and active in the 
business. What practical plan 
might “A” adopt to accomplish 
this objective? 

(c and d) “A” has decided 
that he wishes to continue active 
in “A & D Pharmacy” as long as 
he is in good health. Upon his 
death he wants his interest in the 
partnership liquidated at its fair 
market value. Outline a plan by 
which this objective might be 
accomplished. 

(e) “A” also expects to be 
active in the management of the 
“Suburban Baking Company” as 
long as his health permits. He 
hopes that the business can be 
continued after his death for the 
benefit of his family. Explain 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


how this objective might be ac- 
complished. 


Answers to Questions 5 and 6 


(a and b) (1) In order to as- 
sure retention of control of “Food, 
Inc.” in his family after his death 
‘\" might place his stock in the 
corporation in trust for the benefit 
of his family. The terms of the 


accordance with the length of time 
“A” wishes to assure retention of 
ownership and control of the corpo- 
ration within the family. 

The trust could be established be- 
fore “A’s” death or it could be 
established as a testamentary trust 
through his will. In either case it 
would probably be sound to name his 
wife as a trustee or his wife and 
son as cotrustees. 

lf estate liquidity appears to be a 





trust might specify its duration in 


problem, provision may be made for 
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the retirement of a portion of “A’s” 
stock at his death. Such a plan 
could be funded through the pur- 
chase of insurance on “A’s”’ life by 
the corporation which could use the 
insurance proceeds to buy the stock 
from the trust. 

An alternative arrangement would 
be to have ‘“‘A’s” children purchase 
insurance on his life. The proceeds 
from this insurance could be used 
to purchase the stock of the corpora- 
tion from “A’s” estate. This plan 
would provide liquidity to “A’s” 
estate on his death and at the same 
time would avoid the possibility of 
inflating the value of the corporation. 

It would probably also be im- 
portant to consider a means of re- 
taining the interest of key employes 
in the business both before and after 
“A’s” death. This might be accom- 
plished by establishing an attractive 
profit-sharing plan, by installing a 
group insurance plan, by setting up 
a deferred compensation plan, or by 
providing other types of emplove 
benefits. 


(2) “A” cannot force the minor- 
ity stockholders in “Food, Inc.” to 
dispose of their shares of stock. 
However, he might propose a plan 
under which it would be attractive 
for them to do so. One such type 
of plan would be a_buy-and-sell 
agreement under which only the 
stock of the minority stockholders 
would be subject to the agreement. 
The terms of the agreement should 
establish a price for the stock that 
would be attractive to the share- 
holders, would guarantee them a 
market for their stock at their death, 
and would obligate them to sell at 
the price specified in the agreement. 
A buy-and-sell agreement of this 
type might logically be funded 
through the purchase of insurance 
on the lives of the minority stock- 
holders with the premiums on the 
insurance being paid either by “A,” 
or by the corporation. 

There are alternative methods of 
liquidating the interests of minority 
stockholders upon their death. A 
buy-and-sell agreement might be 
worked out between “A’s” children 
and the minority stockholders under 
which the children would agree to 
buy the interest of the minority 
shareholders and the minority share- 
holders would agree to sell. Or an 
inter vivos trust could be established 
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for the purpose of entering into a 
buy-and-sell agreement with the 
minority stockholders. Under either 
of these arrangements it would 
probably be sound judgment to pur- 
chase insurance on the lives of 
minority stockholders to assure funds 
for the purchase of their stock. 

(ec and d) Probably the most 
satisfactory arrangement under 
which “A” could liquidate his inter- 
est in the “A & D Pharmacy” at its 
fair market value would be to enter 
into a binding buy-and-sell agree- 
ment with his partner, “D,” in ac- 
cordance with which the surviving 
partner would agree to buy, and the 
estate of the deceased partner is 
committed to sell, the partnership 
interest of a deceased partner. The 
advantages of such an arrangement 
are so great that “D” could probably 
be persuaded to enter into a binding 
buy-and-sell agreement. 

The buy-and-sell agreement which 
“A” and “D” would enter into to 
provide for the disposition of the 
interest of either upon his death 
should contain the following provi- 
sions : 

(1) A provision that if either 
partner wishes to sell his interest 
in the partnership during his life- 
time he must-first offer it for sale 
to the other partner. 

(2) A provision committing the 
surviving partner to buy and the 
estate of the deceased partner to 
sell the partnership interest involved. 

(3) A method for arriving at the 
value at which the interest of the 
deceased will be purchased by the 
survivor. 

(4) Provision that insurance be 
provided to assure the necessary 
funds for purchase of the business 
interest upon the death of a partner. 

(5) Provision that the life insur- 
ance policies be owned either by 
the partnership or by each partner 
on the life of the other partner. 

(6) Provision for the payment of 
the premiums on the life insurance 
either by the partnership or by the 
partners individually. 

(7) Provision for the disposition 
of the insurance policy on the life 
of the surviving partner upon the 
death of a partner. 

(8) A provision indicating the 
time and manner of paying any bal- 
ance of the purchase price in excess 
of the insurance proceeds or manner 
for disposing of any insurance pro- 
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so years....: 
young! 


The year 1957 marks American United’s 80th birthday. A 
venerable age for any company, signifying an ability to 
weather booms and depressions, indicating experience and a 
staying power that is a valuable asset. Noteworthy, too, is 
American United’s exceptional financial strength measured 
by any yardstick . . . by a much greater over-all surplus than 
that of the average in the life insurance industry. 


But that’s only half the story. At 80, one can be an old fogy 
or have young ideas. The growth record of American United 
the past few years definitely points to young ideas, to a spirit 
of competitiveness that is the life blood of the life insurance 
business. American United is tooled up for good production 
with excellent merchandise, with a complete line of income 
protection from death to non-can disability and with the 
right price structure . . . add a sales force that is enthusiastic, 
well-informed and happy, and you have the reason for an 
80-year, youthful outlook on the future. 
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ceeds, in excess of the purchase 
price. 
(9) A provision committing the 


ner agrees to buy the interest of the 
other upon his death, it might be 
feasible to enter into a unilateral 


surviving partners to assume all ob- 
ligations of the partnership and save 


harmless the estate of the deceased . 


partner. 

(10) Provision for amending or 
revoking the agreement. 

If for some reason it is not found 
feasible to enter into a buy-and-sell 
agreement under which each part- 


buy-and-sell agreement under which 
“—D” might agree to purchase ‘“‘A’s” 
interest upon “A’s” death. Such 
an agreement should probably be 
funded through the purchase of in- 
surance on “A’s” life and would 
have provisions similar to those 
enumerated above. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(e) Because of the unlimited 
liability involved, and the problems 
of assigning responsibility for man- 
agement functions, a sole proprietor- 
ship creates a difficult situation in 
an estate. Consequently, it might be 
wise for “A” to incorporate the 
“Suburban Baking Co.” to faciliate 
its continuation for the benefit of 
his family after his death. If the 
“Suburban Baking Co.” were in- 
corporated, stock could be left to 
“A’s” heirs. The firm might be 


accroent 


managed by “A’s” son if he develops 
an aptitude along these lines, or a 
manager might be hired to operate 
the business. 

Another arrangement that “A” 
might make to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the “Suburban Baking 
Co.” after his death would be to 
create a separate trust to own the 
business, with “A’s” family to be 
beneficiaries under the trust. It is 
possible that an executor could be 
prevailed upon to operate the busi- 
ness as a sole proprietorship for a 
number of years although executors 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


generally are very reluctant to under- 
take this type of operation because 
of the possible liabilities involved. 
Still another possible arrangement 
under which the “Suburban Baking 
Co.” might be continued for the 
benefit of “A’s” family after his death 
would be to arrange for the forma- 
tion of a partnership by “‘A’s” son, 
other members of the family, and the 
master baker. This would give the 
master baker a definite interest in 
the success of the business and would 
retain his loyalty to the firm after 
“A’s” death. Under such an arrange- 
ment it is possible that “A’s” son 
or other members of the family 
might develop the ability to handle 
the financial affairs of the firm. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) (1) Outline briefly the 
probate procedure by which the 
property received by “A’s” son 
and daughter as_ inheritances 
from their wealthy bachelor 
uncle was transferred to them 
from their uncle’s estate. 

(2) Explain the nature of the 
taxes, if any, which might 
have been incurred by the 
uncle’s estate and by 
*A’s” son and daughter 
in connection with the 
property transferred to 
them. 

(b) In your interview with 
**A” you have learned that neither 
he nor Mrs. “A” has a will. State 
the reasons that you would ad- 
vance to convince “A” that he 
and his wife need wills and 
should have their attorney pre- 
pare suitable wills for execution. 

(c) In preparing “A’s” will, 
his attorney advises him that it 
should contain a provision to 
take care of the problems cre- 
ated by the so-called “common 
disaster” situation. Why might 
it be advisable for the provisions 
of the common disaster clause in 
**A’s” will to be different from 
the provisions of the common 
disaster clause included in his 
life insurance contracts? 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) (1) To probate means to 
prove. Therefore, to probate a will 
is to prove that the will in question 
represents the document in accord- 
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ance with which the deceased in- 
tended to dispose of his property at 
the time of his death. The executor 
offers the will to the court of juris- 
diction, normally called the probate 
court. In the most common pro- 
ceedings all parties are notified, 
minors being represented by guard- 
ians, and if no objections are forth- 
coming the court accepts the will as 
reflecting the intent and desire of 
the deceased and orders the estate 
to be administered in accordance 
with the will. If any of the parties 
at interest contest the will then a 
more formal procedure will be re- 
quired involving briefs on behalf of 
both those accepting and those ob- 
jecting to the terms of the will. In 
this more formal procedure a jury 
is required to hear the testimony. 

The judge’s decision as to the au- 

thenticity of the will is binding under 

this formal procedure. 

The probate procedure may be 
viewed more broadly as encompass- 
ing all the duties of the personal 
representatives. These duties may 
be stated as follows: 

1. Assembling the property be- 

longing to the estate. 

2. Safekeeping or safeguarding 
the estate property. 

3. Assembling, passing upon and 
paying all debts, taxes and ex- 
penses. 

4. Filing with a court a final ac- 

counting. 

5. Distributing the net property 
of the estate to the heirs among 
whom in this case are the son 
and daughter of “A.” 

(2) Several taxes might have 
been incurred by the uncle’s estate 
and by “A’s” son and daughter in 
connection with the property trans- 
ferred to them. Federal estate taxes 
which are levied by the Federal gov- 
ernment against the estate of a de- 
ceased individual might have been 
incurred. The son and daughter 
would likely have become subject to 
state death taxes as recipients of 
property bequeathed to them, de- 
pending on the state in which they 
lived. 

In addition, Federal income taxes 
on the income of the estate during 
the period of settlement would have 
to be paid and transfer taxes on 
securities and real property would 
have to be paid if assets of this type 
were included in the estate. 
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Announcement 


FIRST MORTGAGE CORPORATION, 


Detroit, Michigan, on November 30, 1956, acquired all of the 
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(b) In general, the principal rea- 
son for having a will is to assure the 
distribution of property after death 
in accordance with the intentions of 
the deceased. In the absence of a 
will, property is distributed in ac- 
cordance with the state intestate law 
which may or may not correspond 
with the intentions of the deceased. 

Other reasons for having a will 
are: to reduce tax liability by hav- 
ing one’s affairs arranged to obtain 
the maximum marital deduction and 


by minimizing successive death 
taxes; to save expenses of admin- 
istration; to prevent unnecessary 
liquidation of assets ; to reduce delay 
in settling the estate; to permit the 
use of common disaster provisions ; 
to set up a testmentary trust; to 
select a guardian for minor children 
or incompetent dependents ; to name 
an executor; and to authorize the 
executor to carry on a_ business 
without incurring personal liability. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(c) It might be advisable for the 
provisions of the common disaster 
clause in “A’s” will to be different 
from the provisions of the common 
disaster clause included in his life 
insurance contract in order to give 
“A’s” estate a tax advantage. The 
clause in the will might provide that 
in the case of a common disaster it 
will be presumed that Mr. “A” died 
first. If “A’s” estate is sizable the 
tax payable after the marital deduc- 
tion and the $60,000 exemption plus 
the tax Mrs. “A” would pay on the 
amount in her estate at death, would 
be considerably less than the amount 


of the tax if Mr. “A’s” estate were 
taxed without use of the marital de- 
duction. Being able to use the mari- 
tal deduction, the $60,000 exemption 
twice, and using as a tax credit the 
amount of the tax paid by Mr. “A’s” 
estate will result in a lower aggregate 
tax burden. 

On the other hand, it might be 
desirable for “A’s” life insurance 
contract to provide that unless Mrs. 
“A” survives Mr. “A” by a given 
number of days the proceeds of the 
life insurance will not become a part 
of Mrs. “A’s” estate. 

The simultaneous or near simul- 
taneous death of the insured and 
the primary beneficiary can produce 
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two types of undesirable results: (1) 
diversion of proceeds to persons in 
whom the insured had little or no 
interest, and (2) shrinkage of pro- 
ceeds through unnecessary death 
taxes and estate settlement costs or 
through the early death of a life in- 
come beneficiary. To prevent the 
occurrence. of either of these un- 
desirable results it might be ad- 
visable for the “common disaster” 
clause in his life insurance contracts 
to provide that the proceeds will be 
paid to Mrs. “A” only if she be liv- 
ing at the end of a specified period 
following Mr. “‘A’s” death. 


QUESTION 8 


(a) Assuming that the man- 
ner in which “A” holds title to 
his property remains unchanged, 
and that he makes no will: 


(1) Make a list of the total 
assets which would be in- 
cludible in his gross estate 
for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses. 


(2) Enumerate the _ various 
classes of deductions, 
other than the marital 
deduction, which are al- 
lowable under the Fed- 


eral estate tax. 


(6b) (1) Explain how “A” 
could meet the practical problem 
of leaving Mrs. “A” enough prop- 
erty to utilize the maximum mari- 
tal deduction without leaving her 
more than enough. 

(2) Why might it be impor- 

tant to “A” not to leave 
Mrs. “A” more than 
enough property to take 
advantage of the maxi- 
mum marital deduction? 
Explain. 

(c) Is it possible that all or 
part of the life insurance pur- 
chased by “‘A” through the years 
could be excluded from his gross 
estate for tax purposes? Explain. 


Answer to Question 8 


(a) (1) If the manner in which 
“A” holds title to his property re- 
mains unchanged and if he makes 
no will the following assets would 
be includible in his gross estate for 
Federal estate tax purposes: 


Common stock of the 
“Food, Incorporated”... $350,000 
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Partnership interest in “A 


& D Pharmacy” ..... 40,000 
“Suburban Baking Com- 

pany” (sole proprietor- 

SD -stitanee bans we 50,000 
IN Scie oe trios Ft e 5,000 
Furniture and Fixtures . 15,000 
Life Insurance ........ 62,000 

BE Shas Wheaeay $522,000 


(2) In computing Federal estate 
tax liability, deductions from the 
gross estate are allowed for last ill- 
ness and funeral expenses, personal 
debts, administration costs in settling 
the estate, income and property 
taxes, losses from casualties during 
estate administration and charitable 
bequests. 

(b) (1) “A” could meet the 
practical problem of leaving Mrs. 
“A” enough property to utilize the 
maximum marital deduction with- 
out leaving her more than enough by 
including a formula clause in his 
will. The formula clause would pro- 
vide that Mrs. “A” would receive 
one-half of “A’s” gross estate at the 
time of his death. The formula is 
necessary since Mrs. “A” should re- 
ceive one-half of the total of “A’s” 
property that makes up his probate 
estate as well as the part which is 
not his probate estate. For tax pur- 
poses the gross estate includes per- 
sonal property which passes to Mrs. 
“A,” but is not included in the 
probate estate. Simply leaving Mrs. 
“A” one-half of the probate estate 
would not give her enough assets to 
utilize the maximum marital deduc- 
tion. 

(2) It might be important not to 
leave Mrs. “A” more than enough 
property to take advantage of the 
maximum marital deduction because 
the total estate tax liability between 
“A’s” and Mrs. “A’s” estates might 
be greater than if “A” left just 
enough property to Mrs. “A” to 
qualify for the marital deduction. 
The value of the property in excess 
of the maximum marital deduction 
might be taxed in “A’s” estate and 
again in Mrs. “A’s” estate which 
would increase the total tax liability 
if the property were taxed in both 
estates. The property subject to 
the maximum marital deduction 
might be taxed only in Mrs. “A’s” 
estate. In event that Mrs. “A” died 
within 10 years, a tax credit might 
be taken in her estate for the value 
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“Occidental’s current program of 
territorial expansion means un- 








limited field and management opportunities,” says Ed Hicklin. 
“You'll have increased earnings too, if you're selling such unusual 
packages as Golden Anniversary Disability—Ocdidental’s new 
type non-cancellable disability policy offering protection against 
all four major threats to income! Take my word for it—you'll 
profit by an Occidental association.” 


Management opportunities now available in Florida, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and D. C. Write ’Cou Browne, vp 


in charge of agencies. 
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of the property (in excess of the 
maximum marital deduction) taxed 
in “‘A’s” estate to reduce the total 
tax liability. 


(c) All or a part of the life in- 
surance purchased by “A” through 
the years could be excluded from his 
gross estate for tax purposes if “A” 
has divorced himself from all inci- 
dents of ownership in the insurance 
and if the proceeds are made payable 
to a third party beneficiary. For 
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estate tax purposes, “A” would be 
considered to have an incidence of 
ownership if he retained the right 
to designate or change the bene- 
ficiary, to surrender, borrow on or 
assign the policy, to select or revoke 





MNES ORS 


. a settlement option, or to receive 


disability income if the benefits re- 
duce the amount of life insurance 
payable at death. Also, an incidence 
of ownership would exist if “A” 
should retain a reversionary interest 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


in the policy or proceeds which 
exceeds five per cent of the value 
of the policy immediately before his 
death. If “A” divorced himself of 
all the aforementioned rights and 
did not retain a reversionary interest 
in excess of five per cent, the life 
insurance proceeds could be excluded 
from his gross estate for tax pur- 
poses. It will be recognized that this 
rule is contrary to the previous 
Revenue Code since under the new 
law, even though “A” continued 
to pay the premiums on the insur- 
ance, the proceeds can be exempt if 
he divorces himself of all incidence 
of ownership. 


QUESTION 9 
(a) If “A” should decide to 


reduce his estate tax liability 








GIVE YOUR 
DOCTOR A CHANCE 


400,000 Americans, leading 
active lives today, are liv- 
ing proof of the fact that 
cancer can be cured if de- 
tected in time. Give your 
doctor a chance to give you 
this protection by having a 
physical checkup every year 
of your life. This should in- 
clude a chest x-ray for men; 
for women, a pelvic 
examination. Make it a 
habit... for life. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 8° 
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through the use of inter vivos 
gifts to members of his family, 

(1) to whom would you sug- 

gest that the gifts be 
made? Why? 

(2) in what form might the 

gifts be made? Why? 

(6b) In spite of the fact that 
“A” and Mrs. “A” have made a 
series of substantial gifts to their 
college over the years they have 
not yet incurred any Federal gift 
tax liability. 

(1) Explain why they have 

not incurred any Federal 
gift tax liability. 
If the gifts in the same 
amount had been made to 
an individual, would “A” 
and Mrs. “A” have in- 
curred any gift tax lia- 
bility? Explain. 

(c) If new life insurance were 
to be recommended to provide 
estate liquidity for “A,” what 
suggestions should be made with 
respect to 

(1) the ownership of the in- 

surance? Why? 

(2) who would pay the pre- 
miums on the insurance? 
Why? 
the manner in which the 
proceeds should be paid? 
Why? 


(2) 


(3) 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) (1) If “A” should decide to 
reduce his estate tax liability through 
the use of inter vivos gifts to mem- 
bers of his family it would probably 
be wise to make the gifts to his chil- 
dren or to his grandchildren. By 
doing this “A” would prevent the 
property from becoming a part of 
Mrs. “A’s” estate and thus being 
subject to an estate tax at the death 
of “A’s” wife. Gifts to the grand- 
children would probably result in 
the maximum estate tax saving since 
the property would thus escape the 
estate tax at the death of either 
Mrs. “A” or “A’s” children. 

(2) “A’s” gifts might be given 
in any of several forms. For ex- 
ample, he could make gifts of the 
stock in “Food, Incorporated” in the 
form of an inter vivos trust. The 
use of the trust would assure that 
the stock would be used in a manner 
consistent with “A’s” intentions. 
Since “A” will be able to divorce 
himself of all incidence of ownership 


yet retain control as one of the trus- 
tees of the inter vivos trust, he will 
avoid the estate tax on that property 
transferred to the trust. Gifts in the 
form of cash might also be made to 
the children to be used to buy insur- 
ance on “A’s” life. Also, “A” might 
buy new insurance on his own life 
and transfer ownership to the chil- 
dren continuing to pay premiums 
himself. 

(b) (1) “A” and Mrs. “A,” have 
not incurred any Federal gift tax 
liabilities as a result of gifts to their 
college because gifts to non-profit 
educational institutions are exempt 
from taxation. 

(2) If gifts in the same amount 
as “A” and Mrs. “A” gave to their 
college had been made to an indi- 
vidual, “A” and Mrs. “A” would 
not have incurred a gift tax liability. 
An individual may make an annual 
gift of $3,000 to any number of per- 
sons without incurring gift tax lia- 
bility. In addition to this $3,000 
annual exclusion an individual may 
make a tax free lifetime gift of 
$30,000 to any number of persons. 
Since the gifts of “A” and Mrs. “A” 
did not exceed the joint annual 
exclusion of $6,000 except in the last 
year, and in this year the gifts did 
not exceed the joint individual life- 
time exemption of $60,000 under the 
gift tax legislation, there would be 
no gift tax liability. 

(c) (1) If new life insurance 
were to be recommended to provide 
liquidity for ‘‘A’s” estate, ownership 
of the insurance might logically be 
handled in a number of ways de- 
pending on considerations other than 
liquidity. For example, liquidity 
might be provided by giving “Food, 
Inc.” ownership of the insurance so 
that the corporation could use the 
insurance proceeds to retire “A’s” 
stock. Liquidity might be provided 
by giving the children ownership of 
the insurance which would keep the 
proceeds out of “A’s” taxable estate 
and would make the proceeds avail- 
able to the children to purchase the 
estate assets. Mrs. “A” might be 
given ownership of some additional 
insurance to keep the proceeds out 
of ‘‘A’s” taxable estate and at the 
same time to enable her to provide 
liquidity to “‘A’s” estate by purchas- 
ing assets from his estate or lending 
money on the security of the estate 
assets. In the absence of such in- 
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YOU... Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING co sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 





Send for sample sales promotion kit on this new All-in-One Package. 
Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C. L. U., Field Management V. Pres., United 
Life, | White St., Concord, N. H. 

STATES SERVED: Conn., Del., D. C., La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., 
N. H., N. J., N. C., Ohio, Pa., R. 1., S$. C., Vt., Va. 


Preferred Risk Ordinary Life 





LIFE © Benefits never 
decreased 

ACCIDENT * Premium never 
increased 

& SICKNESS * Non-cancellable 


Guar. renew. to 
age 65 


Recurrent disability 
provision 

* Choose either 2 or 
5-year benefit period 
for each disability 


* No house confine- 
ment necessary 


LIFE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Estate Builder Plan 
Term Insurance 
Family Group Protection 











surance it might be necessary to sell 
at a sacrifice estate assets in order 
to meet estate liabilities including 
executor expenses and estate taxes. 
“A.” himself, might own additional 
insurance in which case the proceeds 
would go to his executor, thereby 
increasing his gross estate. Finally, 
a trust might be given ownership 
of additional insurance on “‘A’s” life 
with the provision that the trustees 
use the proceeds to purchase estate 
assets. 

(2) In each of the instances cited 
in (1) above the owner of the policy 
should probably pay the premiums 
in order to avoid the possibility that 
the payment be considered a taxable 
gift from “A.” For example, if “A” 
were attempting to minimize future 
estate taxes he may have made gifts 
which exceed already the maximum 
annual exclusion and lifetime ex- 
emption. Therefore, if ““A’’ were to 
pay the premiums and these pay- 
ments were considered additional 
gifts, he would assume additional 
gift tax liability. 
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(3) If new insurance were placed 
on “A’s” life to provide the estate 
with liquidity it would probably be 
advisable to have the proceeds paid 
in the form of a lump sum or held 
on deposit with the unqualified right 
of withdrawal. The latter has the 
advantage of providing liquidity 
while at the same time preserving 
the right to take the proceeds under 
one of the settlement options. It also 
has the advantage of keeping the 
proceeds invested until needed. 
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BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE HAS BECOME an 
important aid to business manage- 
ment and is serving, in many and 
varied ways, most business and in- 
dustrial firms in the United States 
today, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance says. 


In one way or another, the in- 
stitution of life insurance is now 
called on to protect ownership in- 
terests, key men losses, fringe bene- 
fits for employees, credit and the 
flow of capital funds for the financ- 
ing of business. 


The protection of businesses has 
become an important part of life 
insurance. The Institute estimates 
that some $25,000,000,000 of life 


_ insurance is now owned by well 


over one million American business 
firms or their owners, with probably 
$3,000,000,000 of this “business life 
insurance” being bought annually 
now. 
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‘Money When It's Needed’ is Berkshire’s new, beautifully 
designed, easy to use visual programming device. It has all the 
flexibility needed for smooth, effective approaches to estate 
analysis, simple or advanced programming, or package sales 
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ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 

All policies and their presentation have been 
re-designed to speed the sale. A new, complete, con- 
venient to use kit covers: “Non-Cancellable & Guar- 
anteed Renewable Disability,” “Superior Accident,” 
Modern Disability,” “Hospital Expense,’ “Accident 
Expense,” “Centennial Disability” and a “What To Sell 
& How To Sell It” booklet. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSFIELD. MASS ° A MUTUAL COMPANY e 1651 


Life, Annuities, Pension Plans and Accident & Sickness 
W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U 
President 
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AGENT'S TRAINING PROGRAM 


5 clearly written manuals literally 
speed you to more successful 
insurance selling. 

They are 

arranged 

and 

indexed 

for 

permanent, 

convenient 

reference. 








SINGLE NEED INSURANCE 
Benefit from swiftly paced sales methods when you recommend ‘‘Money-Backer,”’ 
“Executive Protector” or Juvenile policies. A conveniently organized kit covers 
each—complete with planning and sales literature, ‘prospect finders,” mailers, 
“rail-to-run-on” guides. 


INSURED PENSION SYSTEM 


You can be fingertip fast, 

to make the most 

of the time busy 

executives can 

spare. It's a 

simple matter 

to readily put 

your hands on 

all facts and 

figures; they are 
conveniently assembled in an 
“attache” style presentation case. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE 
Berkshire’s “Ownership 
Control Plans” Kit gets 
you on the target 

in a hurry. 

Dealing with 
businessmen, 

you'll know 

what to 

recommend 

and how to do 

it. . . through 
organizers, pre- 
approach and 
follow-up letters, 
visual sales aids 

and other useful 
selling tools. 
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SELL-IT KIT 


Designed to fill the need of individuals 
and smaller organizations where the justi- 
fication does not exist for elaborate visual 
sales stories, this kit is custom-built for the 
insurance industry. The manufacturer, 
Joshua Meier Company, also recommends 
it for those who want to add a personal 
touch to the visuals provided by large 
corporations. Effectively boxed, the kit 
consists of a loose-leaf book with ten plastic 
sheet-protectors, layout guides, ready-to- 
paste-in art work and visual gimmicks. 
An instruction book by Peter Zanphir, pres- 
entation specialist, tells, “How to make 
your own visual presentation.” 
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office efficiency 


FILING PLATFORM 


The Cramer Posture Chair Company as- 
serts that its new one-level mobile filing 
platform makes filing easier, safer and 
faster in offices equipped with the new 
type five-drawer files. The platform anchors 
securely to the floor at the lightest step, 
maintaining a level and secure standing 
surface; but when weight is removed, the 
ball bearing castors automatically extend 
to let the platform be rolled easily along 
at the touch of the toe. It is 21” x 15” with 
a nine-inch step, non-slip safety tread and 
low guard rails at each end to prevent 
mis-steps. Weighing only 9 pounds, the 
platform has rounded corners so as not to 
snag hose and comes in grey, green, brown 
and silvertone with special colors available. 


MULTI-COM 


This flexible, economical intercommunica- 
tion system can be rearranged and ex- 
panded for changing office needs. Called 
“Multi-Com” by the manufacturer, Radio 
Corporation of America, it will provide di- 
rect two-way voice communication among 
as many different stations as may be 
needed. Three different series of master 
units each incorporates a combination 
loudspeaker-microphone, volume control, 
talk-listen switch and an “on-off” pilot 
light. When required each unit can be 


wired with a special confidential circuit to 
assure private conversations. 








PRECISION DUPLICATOR 


A new precision duplicator, the RONEO 
“750,” distributed by the Addo Machine 
Co., features a fully automatic inking proc- 
ess requiring no adjustment, clean color 
change in 25 seconds and precise regis- 
tration. The machine has a controlled low 
starting speed that enables the operator 
to check the position of the copy and then 
accelerate to the desired speed in the range 
of forty to one hundred fifty copies per 
minute and can feed from light weight 
paper to card stock. In addition, it is 
equipped with a special Ejecto-strip that 
neatly stacks finished copies, stopping au- 
tomatically when a predetermined number 
of copies have been printed, and a Lino- 
matic copy leveller which automatically 
adjusts the printing from a stencil typed 
out of true. 





ACOUSTICAL ENCLOSURE 


Disturbances created by loud telephone 
talkers and inter-desk interference in large 
offices are said to be eliminated by the use 
of the Burgess-Manning Company's general 
utility acoustical enclosure. Understandable 
phone conversation is confined to the en- 
closure to make it confidential and error- 
free. Of all-steel construction, the unit 
employs high quality sound absorbing 
material and is finished in silver-gray 
hammerloid. 
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TRAINING PROGRAM 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE Insur- 
ance Company, is making available 
without charge to American man- 
agement a complete program of 
executive training and development 
in an effort to overcome the “lack 
of initiative and leadership among 
supervisory management” prevalent 
today. The insurance company 
listed this as a number one problem 
facing American industry. 

The company announced : “We've 
devoted a great deal of thought to 
this problem. And we came to the 
conclusion that a training program 
—a program that would make people 
want to develop in themselves the 
qualities to handle increased re- 
sponsibilities—would be of real serv- 
ice to American industry.” It fur- 
ther pointed out that the expanding 
American economy will require more 
and more trained personnel as in- 
dicated by increased newspaper and 
magazine advertising seeking skilled 
management people. 

Key feature of Mutual Benefit’s 
approach to the problem is a one- 
half hour long film presentation, tell- 
ing the story of a young couple work- 
ing their way up in the world and 
showing how they meet their prob- 
lems and win success by drawing 
on past experiences in their lives. 
The follow-up of this presentation 
is a series of seven one-hour train- 
ing sessions on teamwork, planning, 
integrity, craftsmanship, leadership, 
communications and strengthening 
management skills. The course is 
conducted by a group leader using 
film sequences and training aids and 
booklets supplied by Mutual Benefit 
Life. A well prepared and complete 
Conference Leader’s Guide makes 
it possible for a staff member of a 
using company to present the pro- 
gram with a minimum of prepara- 
tion. 

Through the use of an animated 
film, a further section shows the im- 
portance of planning for future se- 
curity and describes the various 
savings and investment media avail- 
able to the individual for providing 
this security for himself and his 
family. While life insurance is in- 
cluded in this grouping, undue em- 
phasis is not placed on it. 

The new program has been so 
designed that it can be used in its 
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entirety or be integrated into exist- 
ing training programs. It is equally 
applicable to large or small com- 
panies. It was prepared with the 
help and counsel of leading manage- 
ment experts. 

While the entire program is pri- 
marily designed for executive and 
middle management training and 
development, the films should have 
appeal for a wide variety of civic 
groups, service clubs and similar 
organizations. These films and the 
entire program will be made avail- 
able without charge on a nation- 
wide basis by Mutual Benefit’s gen- 
eral agents. 
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A CROSS-LICENSING AGREEMENT un- 
der which Stromberg-Carlson, a 
division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, and The Haloid Company, 
both of Rochester, New York, and 
Horizons, Incorporated, research in- 
stitution of Princeton, N. J., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, will cooperate in 
developing xerographic printing de- 
vices for electronic computers has 
been jointly announced by the com- 
panies. 

A prime purpose of the arrange- 
ment is to provide the computer field 
with equipment capable of creating 
and printing images at the fantastic 
rate “electronic brains” require. It 
is believed that a feasible approach 
is the combining of xerography 
with Stromberg-Carlson’s Charactron 
shaped-beam cathode-ray tube. This 
tube, somewhat like a television pic- 
ture tube, can reproduce letters and 


numerals at amazing speeds. Xerog- 


raphy is the fast, dry, versatile, 
electrostatic printing process pio- 
neered by Haloid. 

At the time Stromberg-Carlson 
merged with General Dynamics in 


June 1955, Horizons was engaged 
in research to show the practicabil- 
ity of a high-speed printer based on 
xerography for the Convair Division 
of General Dynamics, of which the 
shaped-beam tube project was then 
a part. Henceforth, Haloid will 
sponsor Horizon’s xerographic re- 
search while it continues undimin- 
ished its own program in its Roches- 
ter laboratories and at Battelle 
Memorial Institute in Columbus, 


Ohio. 


THE TYPEWRITER IN 
BUSINESS 


“THE TYPEWRITER IN BUSINESS’— 
the first motion picture produced on 
the many uses and adaptations of 
today’s typewriter has just been an- 
nounced by Remington Rand. 

The film demonstrates the purpose 
and use of important typewriter de- 
vices, attachments, keyboards and 
other variations, and shows how an 
office can run more efficiently with 
these modern typing developments 
and with well-trained people to oper- 
ate the modern typewriter. Every 
major use of electric, manual and 
noiseless typing i$ covered, from the 
simplest straight copy typing to the 
most complex automatic typing ini- 
tiated by a giant electronic system 
like Univac. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Recruiting, Rating, and Paying Management 


GUY FERGASON 


NOTE: Mr. Fergason is entering his 
ninth year as a regular monthly con- 
tributor to Best's Insurance News. He 
tells us that he is beaming his 1957 
articles directly to management in 
his coverage of several controversial 
subjects and pressing problems. Ob- 
viously his viewpoints are his own and 
in no way set the editorial policies of 
Best's Insurance News; however, we 
feel sure that his thoughts will be 
stimulating, direct and worth reading, 
and are happy to welcome him in his 
ninth year. 


N THINKING ABOUT 1957 and pro- 
Reume some ideas about the year 
ahead, we jotted down some of the 
major problems of management. 
Recruiting new management talent, 
rating them and rewarding them in 
proportion to their contributions was 
at the top of the list. Around this 
theme and its allied subjects we will 
develop our 1957 articles. Union- 
ization of office and _ professional 
workers, developing the organization, 
communications within the organiza- 
tion, finding and using new ideas, 
management efficiency, and the older 
worker are but a few of the problems 
with which management must ulti- 
mately deal. We do not have all of 
the answers but we believe we do 
have an objective viewpoint by which 
the various facets of the problems 
may be explored and, if possible, 
appraised. 

Like others, we read many reports, 
current publications and _ business 
papers. We are impressed by the 
bombardment of ideas and statements 
that tell us “that there is a definite 
shortage of management . skills.” 
There seems to be no inhibition to 
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self expression or lack of channels by 
which theories are sped into the busi- 
ness atmosphere. 

If one means that there is a dearth 
of already trained and proven man- 
agement people, we can only agree. 
Management that has proved itself 
is already employed, usually in the 
field in which experience has been 
obtained. With Federal income tax 
rates being what they are, increased 
salary offerings ordinarily do not 
pry these trained men loose from 
their secure moorings because they 
can retain only a small fraction of 
the increased earnings. It usually 
takes more than salary to get them. 
These men may be looking for in- 
creased opportunities, or to put it in 
reverse, they may be open to a better 
opportunity to use their abilities with 
less restrictions. We have run into 
a considerable number of cases in 
which capable management, pres- 
ently employed, are dissatisfied— 
they feel that they are being held-in 
by a too conservative top manage- 
ment. Management ability is often 
coupled with a temperament and 
drive which has to have an outlet, 
or at least, which has to have a means 
of expression. A timid, negative 
minded administration which “is 
satisfied with the business,” does 
not produce an atmosphere condu- 
cive for growth. 

If by management shortage we 
are referring to potential candidates 
who must be trained and brought 
along, we think that the shortage is 
self-induced and fictional. 

The answer is not as obvious as 
the question, nor as elementary. 


There are generally four areas of 
recruitment : 

(1) Promotable material within a 
company or agency. 

(2) Promotable material in compet- 
itor companies and agencies. 

(3) Promotable material in compa- 
nies outside the business or industry 
in question, 

(4) College graduates who are se- 
lected, hired and trained for man- 
agement positions, 


Two Failures 


One large company put in an ex- 
ecutive training program, hired pro- 
fessional instructors, scouted the 
Mid-west universities for graduates 
and went all-out in its search for 
potential management skill. During 
the period they recruited and re- 
tained five candidates for future 
management positions and lost three 
candidates within their own ranks. 
The program cost them approxi- 
mately $5,000 per recruit, but the 
cost for the “net” two men (five 
hired from outside and three lost 
from inside) was $12,500 each for 
hiring, training and development. A 
subsequent analysis of the causes 
of labor turnover disclosed the loss 
of the three men who left because 
they had not been considered for the 
training program. This example 
brings to light two failures—one was 
the failure to search within as well 
as without the company for man- 
agement candidates; and two, the 
lack of coordinating the hiring pro- 
gram (statistics) with the labor turn- 
over analysis (statistics). It has 
been my observation that manage- 
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ment is less interested in the sever- 
ances (reasons and control) than in 
the employment of new people. 

Too often we look upon sever- 
ance either as a “fait accompli”— 
something that has already happened 
and which can not be stopped—or as 
representing “dissatisfactions in ac- 
tion” which are better to be cleared 
out. We look upon employment as 
a positive step forward in bringing 
in “new blood” and new ideas. 

We want to reemphasize the de- 
sirability of searching as diligently 
inside the company as we do outside. 
Part of our business is the placement 
of management personnel and we 
certainly are not going to argue 
against ourselves except to say with 
great sincerity that employment from 
the outside comes after the internal 
search. There will be enough busi- 
ness to satisfy us arising from situa- 
tions where additional management 
personnel is required and where no 
potential management candidates are 
available from within. Raiding other 
companies is a short-sighted business 
policy, lacking in ethics. 

The insurance industry should be 
more alert in attracting management 
talent from outside the business. 
There is a new philosophy in man- 
agement development that recognizes 
the value of fresh viewpoints that 
often come from sources which have 
not been “indoctrinated” with tradi- 
tion and which have not been in- 
hibited by past procedures. An 
industry can become too inbred with 
its own theories and practices. 


For example, some companies are 
experimenting with the practice of 
moving their executive staffs around 
so that those trained in a specialized 
field are transferred into an entirely 
new field and put face-to-face with 
problems that were heretofore con- 
sidered the private domain of the 
specialist. From this experiment and 
probably due to a type af “educated 
ignorance,” the golden calves of 
many years standing are being chal- 
lenged. The salesman who questions 
procedures may do so because he 
hasn’t developed the respect for 
methods that the method-engineer 
may have. In his objective ques- 
tioning, practices that may have been 
taken for granted are again appraised 
in a new light. 

Please bear in mind that when we 
talk about bringing in new ideas, we 
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How to end the 
unfinished mechanized system 


FOR PAYROLL, DIVIDEND AND ACCOUNTS PAY- 
ABLE SYSTEMS, CUMMINGTON PROVIDES FAST, 
EASY, LOW COST SEALING AND INSERTING 


HANDLES PUNCHED CARDS AND OTHER INSERTS IN A 
WIDE VARIETY OF SIZES. The Cummington Mail Inserter 
eliminates “bottlenecks” by automatically stuffing and seal- 


ing envelopes. 


COSTS LESS TO BUY — LESS TO OPERATE. Buy only as many 
stations as you need for your system. The Cummington Mail 
Inserter is available in one through six station models and is 
priced according to number of stations. Cam pay for itself 


within a year. 


Automatic postage meter may be attached. 
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are referring to those who have the 
capacity to analyze, those who have 
potentially proven management abil- 
ities. In the opinion of many, spe- 
cialization can be carried too far 
with the end result that over-em- 
phasis of any particular aspect of a 
business may retard other aspects. 
No segment of a business can be 
profitably ignored—office procedures 
should not suffer because sales are 
considered the key point of the busi- 
ness; nor should sales or record 


management be minimized to the 
legal aspects of the business. The 
over-all viewpoint is better than the 
specialized one at the top-manage- 
ment level. 

Over the past twenty years, and 
particularly during the past ten, 
greater use of aptitude testing has 
been evidenced. 

Aptitude testing is a_ scientific 
means of measuring and evaluating 
in qualitative terms potential abili- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Quiet please! 


We’re working 


Nothing does more work more quietly than the 
new Royal Electric. 


It helps typists do more work, better-looking 
work, faster ... because it’s 13 times faster to 
operate than non-electric typewriters. 


And it goes about its business quietly. The 
new Royal Electric muffles irritating typewriter 
noises so you can hardly hear them. It’s as easy 
on your ears as it is light and easy to the touch. 


The quiet new Royal Electric comes in 5 excit- 
ing two-tone “Royaltone” colors to brighten up 
your office and boost your typists’ morale. 

If you believe that typewriters should be seen 


but not heard, give a listen to your Royal Repre- 
sentative today. 














electric + standard « portable 
Roytype® business supplies 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters, Royal Typewriter Co., Division of Royal McBee Corp. 
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Applications for Small Companies 


EARL G. WATTERS 
Vice-President and Comptroller 
American Mercury Insurance 

Company 


HE AMERICAN MERCURY Insur- 
‘a Company specializes in 
Aviation Insurance and coverages on 
our aircraft policies are similar to 
automobile coverages, namely, liabil- 
ity, property damage and physical 
damage. We also write personal 
accident coverages on pilots of air- 
craft only. 


Individual Needs 


Almost every company has its 
own problems, depending upon its 
size and the necessary data needed 
to fulfill its obligations to the in- 
dividuals served, the stockholders, 
the federal and state regulatory 
bodies, etc. In my opinion, any 
insurance company and/or agency 
which uses at least 25,000 cards a 
year should consider the use of 
electronic equipment through serv- 
ice bureaus and when the number 
of cards reaches 50,000, should con- 
sider an installation of their own. 


Typewriter to Card Punch 


The IBM Typewriter Card Punch 
Type 824 or 826 punches an IBM 
card simultaneously with the typing 
of a document. The two components 
(the typewriter and the card punch) 
operate as a single unit under con- 
trol of the typewriter. 

The Typewriter Card Punch may 
be used in any application where 
the information typed is later to be 
key-punched for machine accounting 
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operations, Reconciliation cards can 
be punched while checks are being 
prepared. Cards can be punched dur- 
ing a billing operation for accounts 
receivable statistics. Simultaneous 
typing and punching eliminates the 
duplicate entry of data. This saves 
time in the initiation of data and 
also eliminates the need for verifica- 
tion of the punched card. 

How much of the typed informa- 
tion is punched is controlled by 
shifting from small caps (punch off) 
to large caps (punch on). The 
slight difference in type sizes on the 
normal and shift type positions 
makes possible visual checking of 
the document to determine what 
information was punched in the card. 
With automatic skipping and du- 
plicating, alternate program control, 
and other features of the card punch 
program control, card punching can 
be adapted to the requirements of 
almost any application. 


Corresponding Cards 


The operator knows at what point 
during typing a corresponding card 
skip, release, duplication or card feed 
should occur, By listening for this 
action of the punch, and by waiting 
until the action is complete, the 
operator assures the preparation of 
cards which correspond to the large 
caps on the document. 

My first experience with the 826 
or the typewriter to card punch 


was at the Insurance Accountants ° 


and Statistical Association Conven- 
tion in Chicago during the Spring 
of 1955 where IBM was exhibiting 
the Cardatype 858 and Commercial 
Controls Corp. was exhibiting the 


Programatic Flexowriter. Due to 
our size, etc., a Cardatype with three 
typewriters attached, which rented 
at the time for approximately $550 
per month, was entirely too costly. 
We therefore asked IBM whether 
we couldn’t get just one typewriter 
connected to a card punch. The 
answer was yes, rental being $115 
per month. The cost of the Flexo- 
writer was in the neighborhood of 
$3,000. As we needed two machines, 
it immediately became a matter of 
spending $6,000 or $230 per month 
to test our theory and secondly we 
felt that we would have better con- 
trol over the cards and less error 
problems with the 826. 

Statistics for rating purposes are 
a necessity and therefore a company 
must pay an operator to key-punch 
from a source document and to 
catch that percentage of errors, 
verify by repunching or by sight- 
reading. Both of these operations 
would be eliminated for the cost of 
the 826 equipment. In fact we 
estimated a 40% savings on the 
salary of key-punch operators alone. 

The documents necessary to our 
insurance procedure formerly ob- 
tained by addressograph plate im- 
pression are as follows: 
1. Renewal application set 
(Carbon copies for various uses) 
2. Original premium notice set 
(Carbon copies for follow-up) 
3. Installment notice sets 
(Carbon copies for follow-up) 
4. Index cards (3 x 5) 
5. Claim report of accident card 
6. Account ledger card 

As there were no other insurance 
companies in the country using the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Small Companies—Continued 


826 for the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary documents and statistical 
cards while the policy typing opera- 
tion was in process, it was up to 
us to work out the forms and pro- 
cedures for submission to the en- 
gineering department of IBM. 

Knowing that many of our in- 
sureds wanted their policies, bills, 
etc., mailed to an address other than 
the policy address, we decided to 
have the original premium notice set 
made a part of our policy and punch 
our name and address card (master 
card) from the premium notice sec- 
tion of the policy. From the policy 
typist’s point of view it immediately 
became an additional typing opera- 
tion. We felt that this would be 
more than offset by savings in other 
departments. 


Development of Form 


Our first step was to develop a 
multi-purpose IBM card form keep- 
ing in mind that common informa- 
tion necessary on all cards should be 
kept together for an automatic re- 
producing operation. 

Our second step was to develop 
our policy set based upon the card 
form previously mentioned. Actu- 
ally we made very few changes in 
the declaration page of either our 
aircraft or personal accident policy, 
the primary change being to add the 
original premium notice set. Our 
procedure on the 826 will be further 
developed around our personal acci- 
dent policies. 

The policy number, effective and 
expiration dates appear in card 
columns one through fifteen inclusive 
on all cards. Column sixteen refers 
to a code indicating number of weeks 
coverage on weekly indemnity for 
total disability and on aircraft pol- 
icies to the number of installment 
payments. 

We decided to punch into column 
eighty a card number to be used 
in sorting operations and distin- 
guishing cards for various purposes 
which will be explained later. 

The master card (mailing address 
card), kept in the tabulating depart- 
ment, will be used for imprinting 
subsequent installment notices and 
renewal certificate application sets. 
After placing the policy set in the 
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typewriter, the operator, by use of 
the shift key on the typewriter, places 
the mechanism in what we will refer 
to as a punch on position, and from 
a policy order form previously coded 
by a coding clerk, commences typing. 
By use of the alternate program 
shift, tab key and carriage return key 
the master or name and address card 
is punched as a result of typing 
the premium notice. The operator by 
this time is over to column eighty 
previously referred to and punches, 
by use of the key-punch keyboard, 
a 9. At this point a new card will 
feed into the machine. “9” is used 
on the first card as it later becomes 
standard Multiple Line Printing 
code by Gang Punching an “8” and 
“3” in column 80. 

The index card is used in our mail 
department in order to tie in corre- 
spondence or telephone calls with the 
numerically filed policy files when 
the policy number is not known. 
With the alternate program key 
down and automatic Duplicator 
switch on, the next card will dupli- 
cate all information on the master 
card through column seventy-nine. 
With the duplicator switch off, the 
operator hits the space bar which 
will automatically punch a zero in 
column eighty. At this point a new 
card will feed into the machine. I 
might add that the 826 is a printing 
key-punch. That means that the card 
is interpreted as the card is being 
punched. 

As previously explained, the named 
insured, which may be one or more 
names, could be different from the 
master or mailing address card. Cor- 
respondence may come in, without 
policy number indicated thereon, 
from any one of the individuals 


named in the policy. This means 
that we must have an index card 
for every possible name. 

With the duplicator switch on, 
and because of our program card, 
all common information through col- 
umn sixteen will be duplicated from 
the previous card. With punch on 
any name appearing on the named 
insureds’ line of policy can be 
punched and address duplicated. 
There is of course only one named 
insured on a personal accident policy 
and therefore the above procedure 
would apply only to our aircraft 
policies. 

There is always a number of sta- 
tistical items used in the insurance 
business which do not appear on the 
policy and it therefore becomes nec- 
essary to type this information in 
order to use the typewriter to punch 
operation. We inserted a coding in- 
formation block at the bottom of our 
premium notice form which, when 
typed from the policy order form 
previously mentioned and with the 
shift lock on, punches these items 
into the card. The common infor- 
mation from columns one through 
sixteen having been duplicated prior 
to the above typing operation, we 
are now up to column forty-eight. 
With the shift lock off, the body 
of the policy is typed down to the 
various coverage lines. With shift 
lock on, columns forty-eight through 
sixty-two, which represent coverage, 
reinsurance limit code and premium 
amount, are typed and punched. 

Any number of coverage or pre- 
mium cards can now be duplicated 
through column forty-seven and col- 
umns forty-eight through sixty-two 
typed and punched as per above. 
Column eighty is manually key- 
punched by use of the keyboard 
punch, consecutively from card num- 
ber “1” on, 


Correctness Controls 


Most insurance companies proof- 
read a policy typing operation ; there- 
fore, one of the benefits of the type- 
writer to key-punch operation now 
comes into focus. If the information 
typed on the policy form is accurate 
there is no need to verify the punch 
card. Under our procedure the 
punch cards stay with the policy 
until the control clerk receives the 
entire file. If the proof-reader finds 
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an error, the error is circled on the 
policy order form and the complete 
file with punch-cards are returned 
to the typists. If the error involves 
the punch card, each card is auto- 
matically duplicated to the point of 
error, the correction key-punched 
into the card and remainder of card 
duplicated. The policy is then cor- 
rected or retyped depending on num- 
ber and/or type of errors. The 
proof-reader then gets the file a 
second time with corrected cards. 
The purpose of the control clerk 
is to run a tape of the total premium 
on each policy file for all policies 
received from the proof-reading 
clerk each day. The cards are then 
sent to the tab department with tape, 
which immediately runs cards 
through tabulator and balances to 
tape. The tape is then returned to 
control clerk as OK. The control 
clerk then releases policies and en- 
ters total of tape into a control book 
for month end balancing controls. 
Before balancing cards the tabu- 
lation department quite naturally had 
to sort out card numbers “9” and 
“0.” The “O” cards would then be 
forwarded to the index clerk for 
filing. The number “9” card is filed 
in the tabulating department by pol- 
icy number within effective day and 
month to be used on renewals. 


Renewals 


Approximately forty-five days 
prior to the expiration date, it is our 
intention to run a combination re- 
newal certificate and renewal appli- 
cation set from the cards on file by 
use of our 403 tabulator. In other 
words, no typing operation will be 
performed after the original policy 
has been typed, for as many years 
as we renew the policy. 

Statistical cards necessary in sub- 
sequent years will be automatically 
duplicated in all cases except where 
changes have occurred in the policy. 
For your information, our personal 
accident policies have less than a 
10% change factor from one year to 
the next. 

We hope the above procedure has 
been clear enough to give any inter- 
ested members some food for thought 
and time for relaxation. 


Reprinted from ‘‘The Interpreter,’’ published 
y the Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Association. 
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ROLL-EM DICE PENCILS 


THE MARVIC COMPANY, New York, 
designers and manufacturers of sales 
promotion ideas, announces that 
they are now engaged in marketing 
an unusual pair of pencils. They 
combine the natural utility of a 
fine #2 lead pencil with a game that 
some folks refer to as, “the second 
greatest American national pastime”, 
to wit, shooting dice. 

These pencils are regular six- 
sided hexagonal shape and are im- 
printed on each side with from one 
to six spots near the eraser end. 
thereby allowing the pencils to func- 
tion as a pair of dice when two of 
them are rolled across a table. On 
the barrel of the pencils up to five 
lines of advertising copy may be 
imprinted. 

Slogans come “naturally”’ to mind 
such as, “Why Gamble? Do business 
with ....”, or “Dont Take Chances, 
Insure Today”, or “Don’t Trust to 
Luck, Buy Quality” etc., etc. Sam- 
ples and full information will gladly 
be sent to any business firm by the 
company. 


“Roll-em “ 


DICE PENCILS 





THE BLABBERMOUTH 


FRANKLIN C. WERTHEIM, direct 
mail consultant and sales promotion 
idea man, announces a new inexpen- 
sive giveaway item that does every- 
thing, including talk, to put over the 
message of the firm distributing it at 
sales meetings, trade shows, conven- 
tions and through direct mail. 

The Blabbermouth as it is called 
is a simple die-cut piece of heavy 
stock that when folded over takes 


on the appearance of the face of a 
laughing boy with flaming red hair 
and an infectious toothy smile. When 
the sides of the boy’s jaws are 
squeezed the upper and lower jaws 
come together and a loud Yak, Yak, 
Yak as of laughter or applause fills 
the air. It is guaranteed that any 
exhibitor at a trade show can fast 
attract a crowd with Blabbermouth, 
or the Little Loud Mouth as he is 
sometimes called. 

When sent through the mails the 
recipient will naturally wish to try 
it and then will surely show it around 
the office. A free sample will gladly 
be sent to any business firm request- 
ing it. 





AUTOMATIC MOUNTER 


A HIGH SPEED, AUTOMATIC unit for 
mounting microfilm frames to all 
standard types of cards has been 
developed by the Filmsort Division 
of Dexter Folder Co. 

Known as the FMA Automatic 
Mounter, the new unit handles 
35mm film, mounting in aperture 
cards at the rate of three thousand 
frames an hour, and will accom- 
modate one hundred foot or one 
thousand foot rolls of film, either 
negative or positive. A special fea- 
ture is an automatic detection sys- 
tem which immediately stops the 
Mounter when any one of the opera- 
tional stations fails due to card im- 
perfection, film not meeting specifi- 
cations, error in either film or card 
sequence, equipment failure or opera- 
tor error. 

The machine shuts off at a point 
where the card can easily be re- 
moved, checked and a new card in- 
serted or the error corrected. This 
eliminates the necessity for pre- 
checking of film to determine 
whether or not it meets specifica- 
tions. 








booklets 


P258—Moving or Redecorating? 


When an office is to be refurnished, en- 
larged or relocated, the executive or pur- 
chasing agent may face the problems of 
limited time, lack of knowledge and having 
to get the most out of the firm's decorating 
dollar. This booklet considers sixteen ques- 
tions that might arise with helpful answers 
designed to help one obtain a well planned 
office. 


P259—Hidden Losses 


Did you ever wish there was a way in 
which you could increase efficiency, cut 
down mistakes or leave a memo, by phone? 
Hold a conference or improve service to 
customers without leaving your desk? Com- 
municate instantly, select incoming calls and 
maintain privacy over the telephone? And 
accomplish all this without tying up your 
switchboard? This amusingly illustrated book- 
let may show you how you can achieve these 
wishes. 


P260—Things to be Done 


The idea of moving a whole office force 
and all the equipment to a new location 
suggests innumerable headaches and much 
loss of valuable work hours. Actually, the 
movement of a force of a thousand or more 
people into a new building between five 
P.M. Friday and eight A.M. the following 
Monday, without serious disturbance to nor- 
mal activities, is a relatively simple proce- 
dure providing adequate staff-work precedes 
the move. A master plan dividing the work 
into three stages: Space layout in the new 
building, Identification and packing, and 
Moving day traffic schedule is outlined and 
a complete check list provided in this highly 
informative twenty page booklet. 
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Around the Office—from page 47 


ties required in vocational perform- 
ance. Aptitude testing is but another 
diagnostic tool which adds data to 
the pool of information by which 
selection and choice may be made. 
On one end of the employment or 
promotional spectrum is the “choice” 
based on pure opinion or impression 
which may or may not be related to 
facts. Pure opinion, unsupported by 
fact, is comparable to the mathemati- 
cal equation for chance—i.e., “O.” 
On the other end of the spectrum is 
the total reliance on testing devices. 
Neither is correct or proper. In be- 
tween is the fortunate combination 
that relies on 

(1) diagnostic interview 

(2) past experience (objective ) 

(3) aptitude testing 

(4+) use of personal judgment 

The authors of tests recognize 
their imperfections when they state 
the correlation factor of the test. 
Ordinarily a standardized test will 
correlate to the extent that the test 
is valid in eight out of ten cases. 

Getting down to practical facts as 
to the tests used in management 
appraisal, in our testing program 
we use only standardized tests such 
as: 

1. Personality tests 

a) Adams and Lepley, “The Per- 

sonal Audit.” 

This test checks for either 6 or 

9 facets of temperament. We use 

Form 52, the 6 part form: Seri- 

ousness—Impulsiveness; Firm- 

ness—Indecision ; Tranquillity— 

Irritability ; Frankness—Evasion ; 

Stability—Instability ; Tolerance 

and Intolerance. 

b) For conformation and verifi- 

cation, we also use Thurstone 

Temperament Schedule. 

This test measures the personality 

traits of activity, vigorousness, 

stability, sociability, impulsive- 
ness, reflective qualities, and dom- 
inance. 

Between these two tests we can 
measure the motivations, controls 
and drives of the individual. 

2. Occupational interests. 

a) Kuder Preference Record— 

Vocational, Form CH. 

This test measures the degree of 

interest in vocations falling into 

the following areas or combina- 
tions—outdoor, mechanical, com- 
putational, persuasive, artistic, 





literary, musical, social service 

and clerical 
3. General tests. 

a) Test of Practical Judgment by 

Alfred Cardall, Form AH. 

This test measures the element 

of common sense. Some call the 

element of practical judgment, 

“social maturation.” 

b) Thurstone Test of Mental 

Alertness, Form A. This test 

measures mental versatility and 

the speed of thought. 

The graphic presentation of the 
percentile scores is done in a profile. 
There is a relationship between gen- 
eral intelligence, vocational interests, 
mental alertness and temperament. 
Ordinarily we find successful man- 
agers possess a high level of prac- 
tical judgment, are fast thinkers, 
aggressive, interested in people, emo- 
tionally stable, and have a fairly 
high degree of social development. 
Persuasiveness and dominance (not 
dominating ) are possessed to a high 
degree also. 

This battery of tests requires about 
two and one-half to three hours to 
administer and about another hour 
to score and interpret. The invest- 
ment of time will be about six hours 
including the test write-up. The in- 
vestment in dollars, assuming that 
the tests are done by a professional, 
is very small compared to the cost 
of experimenting in management 
selection. 


Rating Management 


A practical minded Scotsman in 
New Lanark, Scotland, wishing to 
be informed as to the conduct of his 
employees, particularly at times 
when they requested personal favors, 
adopted a “rating plan’’ whereby he 
placed a small wooden block at their 
work benches. Each of the four 
vertical sides was painted a different 
color—white, yellow, blue and black. 
If the employee’s conduct was very 
good, his performance high and his 
breakage low, the white side was 
turned up—yellow was for average ; 
blue meant below average, and black 
represented reprehensible conduct, 
which if continued, would result in 
severance. 

Each day our Scotch friend would 
“mark the color in his book” so that 
when employee Sandy MacTavish 
asked for a “wee advance on the 
pay,” or wanted an afternoon off, 
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etc., the boss would look at his book, 
determine the preponderance of 
merit or demerit and would frame 
his approval or disapproval of the 
request, accordingly. 

This was an early attempt to set 
aside prejudices, overcome failures 
of memory, and in general, determine 
his answer based on fact rather than 
pure opinion, personal likes and dis- 
likes and whims of the moment. Im- 
perfect as the procedure was, it was 
a forward step in performance valu- 
ation so essential to good manage- 
ment. 


In next month’s article we will dis- 
cuss management appraisal. 








BALL AND TOSS PENCIL 


THE MARVIC COMPANY is offering a 
device to intrigue and fascinate the 
most hardened executive. Basically 
it consists of a regulation #2 pencil. 
However, on the end where one 
would usually expect to find an 
eraser is mounted a small wooden 
cup. Attached to the cup by a length 
of string is a small wooden ball 
slightly smaller in diameter than the 
cup. The idea is simply to flip the 
ball in the air with a shake of the 
wrist and catch it in the cup on the 
way down. 


It appears simple and actually can 
be done fairly easily but to do it 
twice in a row is extremely difficult. 
It is quite a sight to see a number 
of tough, levelheaded, practical 
minded business executives stand- 
ing in a circle trying to get a small 
ball to flip into a wooden cup. Con- 
tests are often improvised on the 
spot. This, of course, delights the 
company handing out the Ball and 
Toss Pencils as imprinted in a neat 
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four or five line message on the 
barrel of the pencil is a sales mes- 
sage. So while the recipient is amus- 
ing himself he is also selling himself. 

These Ball and Toss Pencils make 
traffic stopping giveaways at trade 
shows and create interest when en- 
closed in outgoing mail. 





CONTINUOUS RECORDER 


A VERSATILE NEW SYSTEM of record- 
ing conferences, radio broadcasts, 
conversations and speeches, “‘the first 
to provide for really fast playback 
and transcription by typists,” has 
been introduced by the Edison 
Voicewriter division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. 

The new product, called the Edi- 
son Continuous Recorder, uses two 
standard Voicewriter dictation ma- 
chines mounted in a cradle and 
plugged into a control unit. As one 
recorder nears the end of its disc, 
the other is switched on. Through- 
out a long conference or conversa- 
tion, the machines switch back and 
forth. A finished disc is available 
approximately every fifteen minutes 
for transcribing if needed, and is 
indexed so that any material on a 
disc may be located instantly by a 
typist. 

Fresh discs may be inserted as 
needed without interrupting the re- 
cording process. 

Among uses suggested by Edison 
are: for recording legal depositions, 
long conferences, and telephone con- 
versations. 

Transcription of any part, or all 
of the recording, can be accomplished 
quickly and easily. On the control 
unit, two white lights marked “run” 
indicate which instrument is record- 
ing. As the second machine begins, 
including a small overlap, a signal 
light and a buzzer indicate that the 
completed disc should be replaced. 
The buzzer may be switched off if 
it is desired. 


ACOUSTICAL UNITS 


A NEW ACOUSTICAL CEILING fulfills 
all modern design requirements, low 
cost, incombustibility, accessibility 
and high acoustical value, and in ad- 
dition creates a new concept of dec- 
orative ceiling. The unit is delicate 
in appearance, with an interesting, 
embossed pattern, wherein the open- 
ings are slanted “in depth.” 

Called Hansote.x, it is inexpensive 
to install as the 2’ x 2’ unit is simply 
placed on exposed Tee-runners, Zee- 
runners. The sound absorbing ele- 
ment which can be preselected is 
permanently bonded to the alumi- 
num face at the factory, eliminating 
a separate construction cost. 

The “sealed joints” and_ the 
smooth flat surface design are said 
to reduce the danger of stains caused 
by “breathing” and the flat alumi- 
num surface, finished in a glare-free 
baked enamel, to assure easy, inex- 
pensive maintenance. Washing or 
repainting may be done with units 
in place or after removal by even 
inexperienced maintenance men. 

The makers claim Hansotex is 
moisture-proof, rot-proof, fungus, 
mildew and termite-proof. 

The units can be arranged in sym- 
metrical sequence or in the more 
lively “broken joint” pattern. The 
surface decorations are slightly di- 
rectional and by varying their posi- 
tion an additional decorative factor 
can be injected. 





FILING INSTALLATION 


To SOLVE THE PROBLEM of making 
the record of a policy—the daily 
report—readily available to those 
who need it, thus facilitating service 
to agents and policyholders, The 
American Insurance Company has 
pioneered a system of open shelf 
filing and high speed electronic re- 
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Filing Installation—Continued 


production. These shelf units have 
been installed in The American’s 
two largest offices—the home office 
at Newark, N. J., and the Western 
department at Rockford, IIl. 

The open shelf files, of a com- 
pletely new and modern design, have 
replaced conventional drawer files. 
Clerks in the file sections ride a 
mobile desk and chair unit on a 
permanent track parallel with the 
length of the shelves. Each mobile 
unit is equipped with a telephone 
to permit the file clerk to furnish 
information from the daily report 
without having to leave her position. 

The “cascade” arrangement of the 
shelves, which permits easy access 
to all shelf levels, was made to order 





for The American in preference to 
the vertical “bookcase” arrangement 
usually found in open shelf filing 
units. 

Late in 1954, as a preparatory 
step, the company switched from 
traditional numerical filing to Middle 
Digit filing. Then a fifty-foot sec- 
tion of open shelves was tested as 


an experimental unit, before the 
installation was completed for the 
entire central records department, 
which in the home office contains 
some two million daily reports. 
Because clerks can now operate 
their entire file section from a seated 
position without opening or closing 
file drawers, they can accomplish 
more rapid in and out filing, and 
the fatigue factor is materially re- 
duced. In addition to making avail- 
able more space for expansion, the 





open shelf units occupy far less floor 
area than the conventional file cabi- 
nets they replaced. 

Included as part of the new in- 
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stallation is a high speed reproduc- 
tion machine, the first of its type 
delivered by the manufacturer. The 
use of this equipment makes it pos- 
sible for the records department to 
provide other departments with an 
economical electronic copy of the 
policy record instantly, leaving the 
basic record available for subsequent 
reproductions. The use of this equip- 
ment will make possible a much 
more complete in-file condition of 
policy records. 

The shelf file area has adequate 
fire protection through the use of 
extinguishers of a manual type as 
well as a standard installation of 
automatic sprinklers. 

These operations and the new 
equipment used in conjunction there- 
with are, as far as is known, unique 
not only in the fire and casualty 
insurance business but also in any 
business activity in the United States 
or elsewhere. That they are of 
interest to the insurance industry is 
evidenced by the numerous visits 
made to The American’s home office 
by other companies to inspect the 
system firsthand. 
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@ aid beginning agents in building clientele 
@ help busy, established agents maintain clientele 
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BECAUSE every man likes to see his name in print his 
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Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, 
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ings in the insurance industry! 
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The 
Tape 


Recorder 


DR. W. W. WETZEL 
General Manager 
Magnetic Products Division 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company 


NE OF THE MOST VERSATILE 
On. you have at your disposal 
today is the tape recorder. Its many 
uses to save time, money, or do a 
job better have put it to work in 
many fields, including business, edu- 
cation and the church. 

Although making a good record- 
ing is considerably easier than taking 
a good photograph, tape recording 


has done for sound what the camera 
did for sight. As a result, the tape 
recorder makes it possible for you 
to put sound to work as an effective 
communications media for training 
or education, correspondence, or 
demonstration. 


Whether you already are a tape 
recorder user or are about to buy 
or use one for the first time, there 
are a number of general basic details 
about the design, operation and use 
of these popular units which you 
should know. They will help you 
use your recorder more efficiently— 
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especially if magnetic recording is 
new to you—and will provide a basic 
understanding of recorders, should 
you be about to select a machine for 
your own use. * 

Although all tape recorders oper- 
ate on the same basic principle, each 
has certain unique features making 
it best suited for certain needs. De- 
sign features, controls, and perform- 
ance vary from machine to machine. 
A study of the manufacturer’s litera- 
ture or operating manual will point 
up these features, and a demonstra- 
tion at your tape recorder dealers 
will help you decide which one best 
suits your needs. 

For example, if you plan to use 
your tape recorder for dictation, 
you'll want one which features re- 
mote control operation. A conven- 
ient hand switch or foot pedal will 
enable you to stop and start the 
recorder most conveniently while 
dictating, and the foot pedal will 
allow your typist to transcribe the 
tape leaving both hands free for 
typing. 

If color slide presentations with 
sound from the tape recorder are 
in your plans, you may want to con- 
sider a recorder that has provision 
for automatically advancing the next 
slide. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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He can show you some good 
moves. Here’s 7 ideas. 
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designs. See how other 
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of the items which interest you. 
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Tape Recorder—Continued 


Similarly, simplicity of operation 
may be a consideration. A choice of 
several speeds may be important to 
you, since—generally speaking— 
higher tape speeds give greater fi- 
delity, while slower speeds provide 
greater tape economy and longer 
playing time. 

To take any mystery out of the 
tape recorder, let’s take a look at a 
typical machine. The heart of the 
tape recorder is the motorboard 
which includes the motor and the 
necessary means of pulling the tape 
from reel to reel (usually a capstan 
and pressure roller) as well as the 
combination record-play head and 
erase head. In addition all controls 
and indicators—both electrical and 
mechanical—are mounted on it. 

The capstan is simply the steel 
shaft of the drive motor, while the 
pressure roller is a rubber tired 
wheel which presses against it. The 
tape lies between them and as the 
capstan turns, the tape is pulled 
along at a uniform speed. The reels 
themselves are usually turned by a 
system of drive belts or rubber rollers 
similar to those in a phono turntable. 
Since the speed of each reel must 
change as the amount of tape on the 
reel changes, the reel drive mecha- 
nism is designed to allow slippage. 

Controls vary from push-key or 
push button type to lever, knob, and 
even gearshift type controls. Elec- 
trical controls for volume and tone 
are similar to those on any type of 
sound equipment. Speed control may 
either be mechanical or electrical and 
on some machines involves changing 
the capstan itself. 





The amplifier usually consists of 
two sections—a special pre-amplifier 
including a bias oscillator and an 
equalization circuit, and a power am- 
plifier for use on playback only. The 
latter is like any power amplifier 
used in radios, phonographs and pub- 
lic address systems. 

Most portable tape recorders em- 
ploy small permanent magnet type 
loudspeakers for compactness and 
weight saving, although the quality 
of the sound is remarkable in spite 
of their size. Several recorders on 
the market use two, and even three, 
speakers for improved performance, 
while large bass-reflex speakers 
mounted in a console type stand or 
extension speakers are available for 
many, 


Microphones are high impedance 
type and as a result, should not be 
used with extension mike cords more 
than about 15 or 20 feet long. Tape 
recorder microphones are built to 
stand wear and tear, and perform 
adequately under all conditions. 


How the Recorder Works 


Basically, this is the way sound 
is reproduced magnetically: Sound 
waves are picked up by the micro- 
phone which turns them into elec- 
trical waves or signals. These are 
fed into the amplifier which boosts 
the strength of the signal and feeds 
it to the recording head. Actually 
an electro-magnet, the recording 
head magnetizes the dull, iron oxide- 
coated side of the recording tape in 
magnetic patterns corresponding to 
the original sounds. On _ playback 
the procedure is reversed. This time 
the magnetic patterns on the tape 
cause the electro-magnetic recording 
head to react, setting up electrical 
waves. These are once again boosted 
by the amplifier and fed to the loud- 
speaker which turns them back into 
the original sounds. 

Standard operating speeds for the 
various tape recorders used in the 
home are three and three-quarters 
or seven and one-half inches per 
second. This refers to the speed at 
which the magnetic tape moves past 
the recording head. Most recorders 
today feature both speeds. 

Because of the higher frequency 
response made possible by the faster 
tape speed, seven and one-half inches 
per second is usually recommended 
for recording and. playing back 
music. The slower speed, however, 
offers very good results with twice 
the tape economy and longer play. 


Additional Abilities 


One of the outstanding features 
of recording on magnetic tape is the 
sase with which it can be spliced and 
edited. This makes it possible for the 
recorder user to pick out the best 
sections of a number of tapes and— 
after simply snipping them from the 
various reels with a scissors—splice 
them together into a single, topnotch 
tape. However when one track of 
a dual-track tape is edited, the con- 
tinuity of the recording on the other 
track is destroyed. 

Splices are made by overlapping 
the two ends of the tape and cutting 
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at an angle either with a pair of 
scissors or a razor blade. The ends 
are then butted together and se- 
cured with a piece of special, pres- 
sure-sensitive, splicing tape applied 
to the shiny side. Cellophane tape 
should never be used since the ad- 
hesive will ooze and gum up the 
recorder head. 

Most recorders sold today come 
equipped with an accessory “patch” 
cord. This is simply a length of two- 
conductor cable with a phone plug 
on one end and a pair of clips on 
the other. It makes it possible for 
you to pick up programs or music 
from radio or TV. It also makes 
it possible for you to play your re- 
corder through a radio to take ad- 
vantage of a large speaker. 


Two Clips 


In either case, the two clips are 
fastened to the speaker leads of the 
radio or TV set. To record from 
the radio, the phone plug is inserted 
in the “phono” input of the recorder. 
To play the recorder through the 
radio, it is inserted in the “‘extension 
speaker” or “auxiliary speaker” 
output. 





FILMOGRAPHS 


THE SOUND SLIDEFILM, used for 
many years by insurance companies 
for training and informing personnel. 
is now available in a relatively new 
and more lively dress—the filmo- 
graph. Transfilm Incorporated, New 
York producer of films for business 
and industry, announced that the 
filmograph can be used on a standard 
16mm motion picture projector 
whereas a slidefilm requires a 35mm 
projector and record player. 

Filmographs are basically sound 
slidefilms except for the addition of 
camera movements in the filming 
process which give action to other- 
wise static slidefilm drawings. 
Filmographs are available at 20% 
to 50% more than the cost of com- 
parable slidefilms. The price range 
of most slidefilms is from $3,500 to 
$6,000. 

The filmograph is not intended 
to replace the slidefilm. It is, instead, 
designed to fill the needs of com- 
panies desiring film presentations 
which are more elaborate than slide- 
films, but less expensive than ani- 





Brighten up your letters with 
this Quality Letterhead Paper 


Brighter, whiter WESTON BOND adds new 
sparkle to your correspondence . . . lifts your sales 
letters above the clamor of the daily mail . . . com- 
mands complete attention to all your messages. 

Because brighter, whiter WESTON BOND is in the 
most economical cotton content grade, it is today’s 
biggest bargain in quality letterhead paper. Compare 
it for whiteness, brightness, opacity, texture, im- 
pressiveness. Then ask your printer to use it for your 
next lot of letterheads. When you see the difference, 
you'll be glad you did. Write for sample book. 
Address Dept. BE. Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Massachusetts. Makers of Fine Papers for Business 
Records Since 1863. 








mated motion pictures, the latter 
costing upwards of $25,000. 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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obituaries 


Edmondson: Vincent W. Edmondson, vice 
president of The Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company, died suddenly November 
27th at the age of 64. He had gone to 
work that day. Mr. Edmondson spent his 
entire business career in insurance here 
and in England. He started with the 
Scottish Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany in London in 1909 as a junior clerk 
and later was with the London & Scottish 
Life in England. He came. to the United 
States in 1918 and joined the Western 
Union Life, Spokane, Washington, as chiet 
underwriter. Later he became educational 
director and agency supervisor of Western 
Union Life, before coming to New York 
to become secretary and manager of the 
company’s Eastern Division. 

Mr. Edmondson joined the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company in 1928 as super- 
intendent of field service. He became 
assistant to the president in 1940 and in 
1945 was elected agency vice president. 
In September 1954 Mr. Edmondson was 
made vice president in charge of agency 
research to direct long-range planning 
for the company. He was a member of 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers and the author of numerous ai 
ticles on life insurance and life insurance 
selling. 


Mayfield: John D. Mayfield, Jr., first vice 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of the Texas Life Insurance 
Company, died October 22nd following an 
illness of approximately two years dura- 
tion. A grandson and son of the founders 
of the company and a brother of the 
present president, William. D. Mayfield, 
John D. Mayfield, Jr. became associated 
with the Texas Life on January Ist, 1917. 
In 1919 he was elected to the board of 
directors, in 1928 was elected vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and in 1945 was elected 
first vice president. In addition he was 
a vice president and member of the board 
of directors of the National Citv Bank of 
Waco. 


Denny: Robert H. Denny, vice president 
and director of the State Mutual Life 
\ssurance Company, died suddenly De- 


cember 3 as the result of a heart attack. 
He was 59. Mr. Denny first entered the 
life insurance business in 1919 following 
overseas World War I service. He joined 
State Mutual in 1936 as a general agent 
in New York City, was transferred to the 
company’s home office in 1939 as director 
of agencies and named superintendent of 
agencies in 1943. In. 1946 he was elected 
vice president and in 1953 became a 
company director. 


Feldman: George Feldman, agent for the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. in Miami. 
died November 4th at the age of 53 fol- 
lowing an automobile accident in Man 
ning, S. C. Mr. Feldman had led the 
entire field force of the Berkshire Life 
during the month of October both in 
volume and number of life applications 
submitted. 


Azar: George Azar. Jr. general agent ol 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company at 
Scranton, died November 7th at the age 
of 47. Mr. Azar was appointed head of 
the company’s Scranton agency last March 
after achieving an outstanding record as 
one of the Aetna Life’s top producers. 
Prior to entering the insurance field, he 
served as personnel director for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and as an instructor at 
Keystone Junior College. 





ass’n notes 


Ass'n of Health & Acc. Insurors of 
Oklahoma: Officers are: President, Howard 
Hentz (vice president, Globe Life & Acc.): 
vice president, Ralph Troyer; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Leonard Carter. 


Ass'n of Oklahoma Life Ins. Cos.: Offi- 
cers elected: President, Norman A. Morse 
(president, Home State Life); vice presi- 
dent, Ralph Reece (Globe Life); and 
secretary-treasurer, Dick Trent  (Mid- 
America Life). 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: James 
N. Cunningham, vice president and legal 


officer of Crown Life, has been elected 
chairman of the standing committee of 
Home Office Counsel. 


Colorado Insurance Dept.: William 4. 
Robertson has been appointed legal coun- 
sel replacing Joseph C. Sampson, retired 
Robert D. Balzano has been named in 
surance examiner I, 


Internat'l Ass'n of Acc. & Health Undrs.: 
John R. Cottrell, Bankers Life & Casualty 
regional manager in Denver, has been 
named to the board replacing R. J. Koll 
russ, former board member and zone 
chairman of the western states region. 


Life, Acc. & Health Claims Ass'n of 
Detroit: James Schroeder (National Cas 
ualty) was elected president to fill the 
unexpired term of William Zell. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
William B. Stannard, vice president of 
Occidental Life of Cal., was elected presi 
dent succeeding Stanton G. Hale, vice 
president of Mutual of New York. Fred- 
eric M. Peirce is the new managing di- 
rector. 


N.J. Accident & Health Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, Eston V. Whelchel 
(Provident Life & Accident); vice presi- 
dent—arrangements, Richard H. Connolly 
(Washington National); vice president— 
membership, Ralph King (National 
Health Protective Agency); vice president 
—legislation, Saul §. Vort (Prudential): 
secretary, Ramon E. McCue (Bankers Na- 
tional Life); and treasurer, Joseph A. 
Kreutler (John A, Couch, Jr. Agency). 
‘ 


Society of Actuaries: Malvin E. Davis. 
vice president-chief actuary of Metropol- 
itan Life, was elected president succeeding 
William M. Anderson, president of North 
American Life of Toronto. Elected as 
vice presidents were: Henry F. Rood, vice 
president, Lincoln National; Dennis N. 
Warters, president, Bankers Life of Iowa: 
and John H. Miller, vice president, Mon 
arch Life (Mass.). 











IS YOUR GAS KNOCK-FREE ? 


Is your agency hitting on all sales potentialities and running smoothly—free of 
knocks? If not, then let Standard overhaul it with a rate book crammed with 
competitive policies and dynamic sales material along with national adver- 
tising. Your operation running on Standard’s lucrative general agent’s contract 
will not only get a quick start into '57 but end the coming year with peak 
performance. Let us fill you up (rather in) on the details—write me today. 
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“T tell you, Smithers 


. . . of you're going to continue to represent Provident Mutual, you'll have to overcome 


this strange reluctance to use the term ‘loved ones’!” 


All too frequently, however, the pat phrase may 
miss—the stereotyped approach may fail. That's 
why the Provident Mutual agent avoids them... 
devotes his time, his skill, his judgment and train- 


ing to the formulation of plans that are not only 


sound and workable, but imaginative and individ- 
ual as well. And he looks to his company for the 
coverages, the material and the cooperation to help 
him do that job. 

Provident Mutual agents do not look in vain. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Personal Responsibility 


HOWARD ENNES, M.P.H. 
Director, Bureau of Health, Medical 
Department 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


OW DOES THE PUBLIC look 
Hotter and understand health? 
Whether we have many facts con- 
cerning public attitudes about 
health, 1’m not sure. We do have 
many clues about attitudes toward 
clisease and medical care and medical 
research. 

The public, for example, has given 
to the health professions and or- 
ganizations a tremendous vote of 
confidence by means of voluntary 
contributions of money and by sub- 
stantial Congressional appropria- 
tions. No doubt this reflects, in part 
at least, the tremendous increase in 
public information about diseases 
and medical research, plus a genuine 
respect for the potentiality of the 
scientific method. 

These relatively high levels of 
public information and expectations, 
however, may obscure several sig- 
nificant tendencies. Are expectations 
higher than reality warrants? Are 
there really talented and trained peo- 
ple who can do the thinking and 
explorations and carry out the ac- 
tivities required ? 

On this matter of personnel, I 
suspect that the public generally 
assumes steps are being taken to see 
that qualified professional, technical, 
and supporting people are being ob- 
tained, trained, given experience. I 
wonder if this is so? Are health 
professionals accepting the respon- 
sibility of leadership in this area of 
health careers? As I see it, it is a 
basic matter of starting at the sec- 
ondary school level to enlarge the 
pool of persons who can serve in 
whatever fields of health their par- 
ticular aptitudes and interests best fit 
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them. It will be on odd situation, 
indeed, if we set up our research 
programs, build our hospitals and 
health facilities, provide means of 
payment for medical care, structure 
our community health services for 
the great day dawning—only to find 
we lack staff. 

Returning to the implications 
which flow from the willingness of 
the people to grub-stake the health 
professions so substantially, does 
this mean the public accepts the basic 
importance of health in the broad 
connotation, for instance, of the 
World Health Organization defini- 
tion ? 


Attitude of Rehabilitation 


Much of what passes as health 
education and information is focused 
largely on diseases and on specific 
categorical problems. The voluntary 
agencies collect money and the Con- 
gress, state, and local governments 
made appropriations primarily in 
these terms. The reasons are clear 
enough—diseases and medical prob- 
lems are real, dramatic, heart-tug- 
ging. 

To the everlasting credit of the 
race, most people are susceptible to 
the appeal of children, to the desire 
to help fellow beings in distress. Cer- 
tainly, to the extent that healing and 
rehabilitation thereby are facilitated, 
our health is protected. Therapy and 
all else it implies is basic to any 
approach to health. But by no means 
is the care of the ill and disabled the 
only or even the primary factor when 
health is considered. 

To persist in devoting the lion's 
share of attention and resources to 
alleviation of problems after they 
arrive seems most uneconomical. 
But I do not mean to suggest that 
prevention of disease is the only 
other side of the coin. This health 


concept of which I speak has many 
sides, 

One side is treatment and rehabili- 
tation. Another side is prevention of 
disease and disability. If we stop 
here, however, it seems evident that 
we have inadvertently linked the con- 
cept of life and dynamic living with 
the essentially negative processes of 
disease. 

And yet, one may well say, the 
public thinks in terms of disease- 
related problems. And he may be 
quite right. We have taught (I use 
the word loosely) people to do so. 
Yet it could be they respond to 
these categorical calls because there 
is little else to grasp. 

There are indications, moreover, 
that with the growing informational 
stores of the public are coming some 
new insights. To illustrate : Facilities 
for health and medical care are ob- 
viously necessary, and public support 
is forthcoming—along with questions 
here and there as to how such facili- 
ties can be managed more efficiently 
and economically, and how they 
might be related to other community 
health services. 


Tendency Towards Prevention 


The spectacular growth in health 
insurance and prepayment plans for 
medical care expenses must be 
viewed not only as an effort to meet 
the current problem, but as an ex- 
pression of real interest in preven- 
tion—in this case not of disease, but 
of economic trouble. Here, too, are 
foretastes of rumblings as to why, 
for instance, preventive services are 


‘not more satisfactorily handled. 


The obvious public interest in 
mental health may be another case in 
point. By and large, the interest is 
less in palliation, and more in preven- 
tion—by treatment when necessary, 
preferably by learning to live in pat- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Personal Responsibility—Continued 


terns more likely to produce emotion- 
ally stable individuals. 


There is also the beginnings of a 
healthy skepticism toward authority 
in health and medical affairs. Behind 
this is more than the usual red- 
blooded American’s reluctance to be 
“told.” He is learning that not only 
is he the fellow who is most inti- 
mately involved, but that the “ex- 
perts’’ don’t necessarily have all the 
answers anyway. 


Such an attitude of independence 
squarely supports a fundamental 
characteristic of emerging health 
problems. Progress in the application 
of what we know about promotion 
of health and prevention of disease 
depends initially upon individual and 
family action, backed up by com- 
munity action. This appears to be 
pre-eminently true with respect to 
the problems in areas such as chronic 
illness, mental health, and the like— 
problems which by their nature are 
less emergencies, less urgent than 
many others usually dealt with. 





assistance, 
experience and know-how. 


Looking For A New Start In 1957? 


Are you looking for a company that can give you a fast, new start as a 
manager? A job where you can really go places—plus security. 


Federal Life gets you off to a fast, sure start with a complete line of Life 
and A & H policies backed by a strong and progressive 57-year-old Chicago 
company, above average commissions and bonuses, vested renewals, financial 
and planned training and 


If you are under 40, have had experience as a personal producer and as an 
assistant manager or supervisor, or feel you have the ability to manage an agency, 
write giving full details (all replies confidential) to 


EMERY A. HUFF 


Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, lilinois 


(Licensed in Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., 
N. J., N. C., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Pa., Texas and Wis.) 
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Sanford, in his paper before the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion,! put this idea in far better words 
than 1 can do. He said: “The igno- 
rant and dependent man with an 
urgent problem gives himself gladly, 
body and soul, into the hands of an 
expert who can solve his problem. 
And the more God-like the expert, 
the greater the comfort in the de- 
pendency. On the other hand, an in- 
formed and independent man with 
a non-emergency problem will not 
take gracefully to the magical fixer, 
whatever the label in the fixer’s 
professional hat. Such a citizen— 
and his tribe will increase—wants 
to solve his own problems in his 
own way. He wants a highly com- 
petent expert to give him informa- 
tion rather than pre-formed answers. 
He wants facts, and cues about al- 
ternative ways he can interpret them. 
He will be resistent to prefabricated 
solutions handed him on a ritualistic 
platter. He wants to make his own 
decisions about his own welfare. And 
once he makes his own decision he 
will be much more inclined to act 
on it than on decisions handed down 
from above.” 


Plan of Action 


This is the context in which public 

health workers—and all other health 
workers—must view the future. Let 
me be specific by suggesting five 
practical lines of action for the im- 
mediate future. 
First, suppose we look at health with 
the eyes of the millions of people 
who have health and want to keep 
it and at the moment recognize no 
particular personal health problem. 
We may find this a somewhat dif- 
ferent perspective than usual; mat- 
ters of disease and disability are not 
always seen by the public’s eye in 
quite the brilliant light a professional 
views them. In fact, in this context, 
health may recede into the back- 
ground in terms of the average not- 
ill person’s preoccupation with a 
multitude of day-to-day affairs. 

Yet we all know that failure on 
the individual’s part to protect and 
to maintain his health can radically 
alter the course of personal events. 
We know that much of health main- 
tenance is a day-to-day affair, a 


1 Sanford, Filmore H.: Creative Health and the 


Principle of Habeas Mentens, A.J.P.H., 46: 139- 
i (Ei CT tT aT nme 
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matter of living habits. We know, 
too, that over the years the life cycle 
of the family brings to each member 
of the family and to the unit itself 
changing patterns of health prob- 
lems. 

Should not our emphasis be on 

functional health—on developing a 
way of living that brings into play 
the maximum resources for health 
and for living, not merely against 
disease? I think the general public 
recognizes that health is not merely 
absence of disease; that fear is not 
an adequate motivation; that they 
need help in applying scientific health 
data to their daily living. 
Second, a functional concept of 
health demands a rising level of 
personal and family responsibility 
for health behavior. This presup- 
poses, among other things, that the 
preventive, case finding, therapeutic 
and rehabilitative services involved 
are available and accessible. It as- 
sumes the functioning of educational 
programs which meet needs in terms 
of special disease problems and in- 
terests, and permit the individual to 
intelligently select the health re- 
sources he needs when he needs 
them. 

And, of course, acceptance of per- 

sonal responsibility for health on the 
scale demanded likewise necessitates 
a rather different emphasis in health 
education efforts. Disease orienta- 
tion will not do the trick. People 
apparently need to be helped to see 
that what they want out of life— 
or out of the day—is conditioned by 
their state of functional health, which 
in turn is shaped significantly by 
their day-to-day health behavior. A 
focus on “living interests” offers an 
opportunity to break through bar- 
riers of preoccupation (usually in- 
difference is the word used!) and 
to relate health practices to the 
realities of living. 
Third, certainly equal in importance 
to the fostering of personal respon- 
sibility for health is the furthering 
of community responsibility for 
health. The public and the health 
professions together are “partners 
for health.” 


But the idea of a common meeting 
ground of citizens and professionals, 
of officials and voluntary workers, 
is by no means universally accepted. 
Yet to mobilize effectively, economi- 
cally, intelligently the resources of 
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a community so as to permit its ture and program seems overdue. 


citizenry to take active responsibility 
for their personal and community 
health is obviously essential. 

Joint, or better perhaps, concur- 
rent action, also on a total com- 
munity basis, may be forecast as the 
usual pattern for the future. With 
it will come, I suspect, a realignment 
of voluntary health organizations— 
with perhaps more emphasis on the 
pioneering and leadership role too 
often now in discard. 

In the official health services area, 
some new thinking both as to struc- 


Clearly the failure to extend service 
coverage by official health agencies 
seriously limits the possibility of 
providing opportunities to exercise 
personal or community responsibility 
for health. 


And all of this must be on the 


“partnership for health” basis—facts 


freely debated, decisions openly ar- 
rived at, action follow-up built in. 
Fourth, research must be furthered. 
Many types of research—hbasic and 
applied, biological and social. And 





(Continued on the next page 
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Personal Responsibility—Continued 


there is a need for balancing our 
portfolios of research in medicine and 
related areas with both fundamental 
and applied investigations in the so- 
cial and behavioral science fields. 
Here, truly, lies much of the future. 
Fifth, and finally, so much of the 
future depends on an informed, re- 
sponsible public that substantial 
progress can not be made without 
a major health education effort. A 


rather good job has been done with 
many diseases insofar as information 
is concerned. Important progress 
has been made with developmental- 
and hehavior-oriented education in 
the maternal and child health area. 

But there is a challenge with 
adults and older people—and with 
a host of sub-public that I have 
glibly been including in my usage 
of the term “the public.” Of course, 
the challenge—and it is an awe-in- 
spiring one—lies in the necessity of 
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motivating people to take responsible 
action at: times and in ways not 
obviously or directly related to the 
ends to be served. 

Here again, the concept of “living 
interests” into view. And 
here, again, total community re- 
sources must be brought into play. 

This is a matter of health educa- 
tion not only soundly-grounded in 
educational philosophy and the be- 
havioral sciences, but on a greatly- 
expanded scale. Frankly, | suspect 
the responsibility is too big for health 
educators alone—or for physicians 
or for any other members of the 
professional team. 

This is a task for functional— 
for creative—health education. And 
it is a task requiring the active 
support and participation of the 
whole community—among others, 
the schools, the mass media, business 
and industry, the health and other 
community agencies. 

A new approach—a creative ap- 
proach in terms of ideas and philoso- 
phy, methods and_ structure—is 
called for. A new approach is im- 
perative if life is to be put into any 
concept of functional health, and if 
the idea of individual and community 
responsibility for health is to become 
a reality. 


comes 





F.T.C. CHARGES 


MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK and 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance have lost their motions for 
suspension of Federal Trade Com- 
mission charges against them of 
deceptive accident and health adver- 
tising. The cases have been remanded 
for hearings. 

The Commission has issued a 
cease-and-desist order prohibiting 
further use of specified advertising 
copy previously used by World In- 
surance Company of Omaha. The 
examiner contended that although 
use of the complained of copy had 
been abandoned this was “under fear 
of government action rather than 
voluntarily” and that the company 
still contends the advertising is not 
misleading. According to the ex- 
aminer, the advertising fully dis- 
closed the benefits available under 
the policies but failed to reveal the 
limitations, exceptions and exclu- 
sions. 
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Like a mighty Suspension Bridge, Southland Life Insurance 
Company was built with STRENGTH to Endure and 
CAPACITY to Serve the needs of the American people. 
Today Southland Life serves over a half-million American 
families with one or more of its protection plans. Here are a 
few quick facts about Southland Life Insurance Company . . 


Over $195,000,000 in Assets 
Over $1,100,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Capital and Surplus Funds of over $9,000,000 
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Fifteenth largest publicly-owned (stock) life insurance 
company in the United States 


Has served the public continuously for over 48 years 


1,600 Employees and Agents 
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Mortality Statistics—trom page |8 


M.I.S., with those of the 1951 Im- 
pairment Study, for two heart mur- 
mur groups—the apex murmur, 
systolic, constant, not transmitted 
group and the apex murmur, sys- 
tolic, constant, transmitted to the left 
group. The main purpose in pre- 
senting these figures is to illustrate 
some of the points mentioned. 


40, the dollar and cent improvement 
which may be expected below age 
40 can only be nominal. One might 
even ponder how easy it would be 
for liberal selection procedures to 
cause some increase in the death rate 
at these younger ages. 


A look at mortality percentages 
for the two impairments suggest that 
in the years from the M.I.S. to the 
1951 Impairment Study little im- 


Medical Impairment Study (1929) 


Death Std. 


Extra 


tively favorable because of careful 
selection exercised by underwriters. 
For many years underwriters have 
been conscious of the large number 
of cardiovascular claims which are 
incurred mostly at older ages. Con- 
sequently, cardiovascular impair- 
ments may have been scrutinized 
more carefully at the older ages. If 
this is the case any underwriting 
liberalization at the older ages may 


1951 Impairment Study 


Death Std. Extra 
Mortality Rate D.R. Deaths Age at Mortality Rate D.R. Deaths 
/ per M per M per M Issue Jo per M per M per M 
Apex murmur, systolic, constant, not transmitted 
167 4.9 2.9 : 15-29 1.9 1.1 0.8 
182 7.2 3.9 RR: 30-39 141 3.0 2.1 0.9 
155 11.0 A 3.9 40-49 134 6.7 5.0 7 
110 15.4 14.0 1.4 50-64 126 13.8 11.0 2.8 
Apex murmur, systolic, constant, transmitted to left 
249 7.4 3.0 4. 15-29 325 3.6 tj 2.5 
237 9.4 4.0 5.4 30-39 227 5.0 22 28 
179 12.5 7.0 5.5 4049 210 10.8 52 5.7 
198 27.8 14.0 13.8 50-64 152 16.4 10.8 5.6 
The groupings by the M.I.S. and provement has occurred. In some have an unfavorable effect on future 
1951 Impairment Study are not places the percentage is better in the 


statistically identical but are suff- 
ciently alike to permit comparison 
for our purposes. 

Comparison of the standard death 
rates used in the 1951 Impairment 
Study with those used in the M.L.S. 
show the very marked improvement 
which has occurred in standard mor- 
tality. In the youngest age 
group, ages 15 to 29, the death rate 
has dropped from almost three per 
thousand to close to one per thou- 
sand. Even in the oldest issue age 
group, age 50 up, the standard death 
rate has improved from about four- 
teen per thousand to about eleven per 
thousand. The standard death rates 
for the comparable ages in the trans- 
mitted murmur groups are slightly 
different from the not- 
transmitted groups because the num- 
her at each age in each group varies. 

Twenty-five to thirty-five years 
ago, companies, without knowing it, 
had a very comfortable cushion of 
improving mortality ahead of them, 
the improvement ranging from two 
deaths per thousand at the younger 
ages to three deaths per thousand at 
the older ages. The range of possible 
future mortality improvement is of 
course less than it was twenty-five 
vears ago by the amount of improve- 
ment which has already taken place. 
The closer death rates approach zero 
the less future improvement there 
can be. While some marked im- 
provement may still occur above age 


issue 


those of 
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1951 Impairment Study and in other 
places worse. This same look at the 
mortality percentages of the 1951 
Impairment Study brings out for the 
net transmitted murmur, 170% mor- 
tality at ages 15 to 29, but only 
126% at ages 50 up, and for the 
transmitted murmur 325% at the 
younger ages but only 152% of the 
older ages. It is easy to form the 
impression that these impairments 
are more hazardous at the younger 
ages than at the older ages. Con- 
trary to the impressions which one 
might form from percentages, a re- 
view of the death rates shows that 
the mortality for the two impair- 
ments has improved materially in 
the time that has elasped from the 
M.I.S. to the 1951 Impairment 
Study and the immediate hazard is 
greater at the older ages than at the 
younger ages. Not only are the 
gross deaths higher at the older ages 
than at the younger ages but the 
extra deaths per thousand are more 
at the older ages than at the younger 
ages. 


A Definite Understanding 


The conclusion is clear that when 
considering mortality percentages it 
is necessary to have a definite under- 
standing of the basis to which the 
percentages relate. 


The experience at the older ages 
for these impairments may be rela- 


mortality. 

Mention has already been made of 
the short period which mortality 
studies cover. For impairments such 
as these two heart murmur groups. 
question arises what the long term 
mortality will be. With the trans- 
mitted murmur, for age group 15 to 
29, will the 325% mortality which 
was experienced in these early years 
continue throughout the future life- 
time of these people? Assuming 
that extra premiums are based on 
100% mortality, one might conclude 
that the youngest age group requires 
an underwriting debit of 225 to pro- 
vide for 325% mortality throughout 
life; at age 30 to 39 a debit of 125 
to cover 227% mortality and so on. 


Lower Extra Premium 


However, the assumption might 
be that death rates would run from 
3.6 at the younger ages to 16.4 at 
the older ages. In assessing an extra 
premium at ages 15 to 29, should 
provision only be made for this type 
of mortality—that is for mortality 
which decreases gradually from 
325% at the younger ages to 152% 
at the older ages. This latter solution 
is attractive from an underwriting 
standpoint because it would permit 
a lower extra premium. 

There are, however, several con- 
siderations to keep in mind. First 
these death rates are based on early 
policy years and after the effects of 
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selection have worn off, ultimate 
death rates may be higher. 

Then requests for reconsideration 
will arise. If at issue, provision has 
already been made for a mortality 
percentage decreasing with increas- 
ing age and duration, and subse- 
quently the extra premium is re- 
duced or removed for the better 
risks, the extra premium for less de- 
sirable risks may be inadequate. 

Another consideration is that at 
different entry ages people may not 
have the same condition, although 
the condition may bear the same 
name. Among entrants under age 
40, the heart murmur may be due 
to infection such as rheumatic fever 
or may be congenital in origin. At 
the older ages, many of the murmurs 
will be due to arteriosclerosis which 
seems to have a very gradual ad- 
verse effect over many years. It is 
likely then that in later years the 
mortality of the younger issue age 
groups will not become as favorable 
as the mortality of individuals ac- 
cepted at older ages. 

Fortunately, we have some clue 
to the right answer with these mur- 
murs. Mr. Andrew C. Webster in 
a paper presented in October, 1955 
to the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America of- 
fered some supplementary data 
gained from the basic material of 
the 1951 Impairment Study regard- 
ing the transmitted apical systolic 
murmur. The figures he presented 
bring out a mortality percentage, in 
the period of eleven to fifteen years 
after issue, very little different from 
the mortality percentage over all the 
years from 1 to 15. 

This suggests that initial ratings 
be assessed on the assumption that 
the mortality percentage experienced 
at issue age will continue for many 
years and that ratings should ap- 
proximate very closely the mortality 
percentage experienced at the initial 
age at issue. 

Mention has been made of the 
effect of reductions in ratings. 
Where a group shows 200% mor- 
tality, premiums must be collected 
to cover the extra deaths created by 
200% mortality. If at entry, risks 
are rated to cover only 200% mor- 
tality and subsequently premiums 
are reduced for the better risks, the 
premiums collected from the balance 
may not be sufficient. Fortunately, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“Ue oun cout ev tion, ouppatt 


with; Taakie Miual’ 


says Marie Dutton, 
wife of Frank Dut- 
ton, (E. A Ellis 
Agency, San Fran- 
cisco) 


“T’m proud that my hus- 
band’s career lets him 
‘carry the ball’ on his 
own. But I’m grateful 
too that more training 
is always available to 


him — and coaching on 
those rough cases — al- 
ways the right solution 
for every problem. Al- 
ways, we know, the 
whole Pacific Mutual 
team is backing us up.” 


Marie Dutton accom- 
panied her husband 
to the 1955 Big Tree 
Top Star Conference 
at Lake Louise. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 

. 

LIFE * ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


RETIREMENT PLANS 
GROUP INSURANCE 











Mortality Statistics—Continued 


reductions in death rates due to 
mortality improvement have been 
sufficient to make up the difference, 
but this will continue to be the situ- 
ation only so long as death rates 
continue to improve. 

In the 1951 Impairment Study 
analyses were presented of family 
history of two or more cardiovascu- 
lar-renal deaths under age 60. In 
October, 1955 Mr. A. P. Morton 
presented to the Society of Actu- 
aries some additional studies. From 
these two sources one reaches the 
conclusion that a family history of 
two or more cardiovascular-renal 
deaths under age 60 when free from 
borderline impairments of a cardio- 
vascular-renal nature presents little 
extra hazard, but that with associ- 
ated borderline cardiovascular-renal 
impairments including borderline 
overweight, substantial extra mor- 
tality will result, varying from about 
260% under age 40 to 160% at ages 
over 50. 


Of Little Significance 


A clearer picture may be that 
when there is an absence of per- 
sonal history or findings suggestive 
of a cardiovascular-renal problem, 
an unfavorable cardiovascular-renal 
family history may be of little sig- 
nificance and may not be an impair- 
ment; but that where there is a 
borderline overweight or cardiovas- 
cular-renal condition—and probably 
too where such condition requires 
rating—the associated unfavorable 
cardiovascular-renal family history 
may be quite significant. 

Age 60 is an arbitrary dividing 
point for cardiovascular-renal deaths 
in the family history. This started 
many years ago when mortality was 
much less favorable. Cardiovascu- 
lar-renal deaths above age 60 or the 
death of only one parent from a 
cardiovascular-renal condition may 
have some significance when associ- 
ated with a cardiovascular-renal im- 
pairment, whether ratable or bor- 
derline, but this is a problem for 
the future. 

Mr. E. A. Lew discussed the re- 
sults of the 1951 Impairment Study 
at the 1954 meetings of the Society 
of Actuaries and said with respect to 
the cardiovascular-renal family his- 
tory that in at least 40% of the cases 
in this group there were associated 





minor impairments. Mr. A. P. Mor- 
ton also referred to this in his paper, 
but with regard to this 40% said 
that this was a somewhat higher pro- 
portion than found among all classes 
of impairments studied. It is impor- 
tant to remember that among the im- 
pairments studied are quite a num- 
ber of cases with other borderline 
impairments. 

Probably the most convincing evi- 
dence of the effect of borderline im- 
pairments is seen in the study of 
Albuminuria. The presence of bor- 
derline - blood pressure increased 
mortality rates substantially—one 
might even say amazingly, since in 
some sections the mortality was 
over 500%. 

There are many other impair- 
ments which appear to have been 
affected by these borderline aspects. 
The Duodenal Ulcer group, without 
operation, one attack, within three 
to five years, accepted substandard, 
developed 133% mortality. This was 
a higher percentage than similar 
cases accepted both at an earlier 
duration and also at a later duration. 
The results were even less favorable 
than those of a similar Gastric Ulcer 
group, which one ordinarily thinks 
of as a more hazardous impairment. 
Part of the unfavorable results may 
have been due to the unusual num- 
ber of claimants who had more than 
one policy but part may be due to 
the inclusion of borderline impair- 
ments. These features may also have 
influenced mortality in other sec- 
tions but they are not so obvious. 

Four very small groups are in- 
triguing. They are all groups ac- 
cepted on a_ substandard basis 
within six to ten years of the epi- 
sode. The single attack of gall stone, 
without operation, gave 588% mor- 
tality. The single attack of infected 
gall bladder, without operation gave 
a mortality of 426%. Drainage of 
gall bladder, surgical, one attack, 
gave 185% mortality. Genito- 
urinary stone, without operation, 
one attack, gave 240% mortality. 
Each of these groups are so small 
as to be of little value from a statisti- 
cal standpoint. Mention is made of 
them though because even by the 
Medical Impairment Ratings of 
1932 (usually referred to as the 
M.I.R.), these impairments at these 
durations call for standard accept- 
ance. One naturally wonders what 
would cause these cases to have been 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Aetna Life: J. N. Dieman, manager of 
the group dept. in New York City (42nd 
St.), has been appointed general agent at 
Newark, N.]. 

John C. Curtis, agency assistant and an 
instructor in the home office training 
school, has been appointed assistant gen- 
cral agent at Houston. 


American United: Fred DeBartolo has 
joined the home office staff as assistant 
actuary. 


Atlantic Life: James A. McDevitt, CLU, 
formerly Raleigh manager for Occidental 
Life, and Thomas E. Samuels, formerly 
general agent for Provident Mutual, have 
received general agency appointments in 
Wilmington (N.C.) and Memphis (Tenn.), 
respectively. 


Berkshire Life: Joseph A. Klejna, for- 
merly division manager for Prudential, 
has been appointed general agent for the 
new Springfield (Mass.) agency. 


Canada Life: J. G. Baenziger has been 
appointed manager of the Dayton (Ohio) 
branch. Clement J. Svilow has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new branch at 
Rockford, Ill. 


Church Life: Samuel L. Tucker, Jr., has 
been named as actuary. Gilbert E. Ault 
continues as actuary of The Church Pen- 
sion Fund. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): Robert K. 
Lawrence, formerly associated with North- 
ern Life of Canada, has been appointed 
as assistant actuary. 

Branch office agency managers ap- 
pointed: August F. Banko, agency super- 
visor at southern Indiana _ (Evansville) 
goes to Mahoning Valley (Youngstown, 
Ohio); David E. Rikard and James R. 
Kimmel, agency assistants, go to Tri-Cities 
(Kingsport, Tenn.) and Mississippi State 
(Jackson, Miss.), respectively. 

Managers John C. Grubb (Ashland, 
Ky.) and L. Glen Neikirk (Somerset, Ky.) 
have been appointed directors of agencies, 
district office agencies. 


Connecticut General: Field organization 
staff appointments: Assistant managers— 
Raymond J. Mals, Evanston (Ill.) branch, 
Edward L. Parke, Newark (N.J.) branch, 
and Robert B. Coppage, Cleveland (Ohio) 
brokerage; Frederick S. Volotta, staff as- 
sistant, Syracuse (N.Y.) branch; Joe N. 
Johnston and Raymond H. Foster, broker- 
age consultants, Charlotte (N.C.) agency. 

Steven L. Babits, special group repre- 
sentative at New York City (Broadway 
office), has been named assistant group 
manager of the newly opened 4lst St. 
branch office. Ben W. Hunter and Harry 
B. Moorhouse, III, have been named 
group service representatives at Charlotte 
(N.C.) brokerage agency. 

A district office has been opened in 
Worcester (Mass.), which will be unde: 
the over-all management of the Springfield 
agency. Associated with the new office will 
be James H. Bricker and David Prouty. 
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Continental Assurance: Thom L. Jor- 
dan, CLU, midwest sales and service rep- 
resentative for retirement and _ special 
plans dept., has been named pension 
consultant for northwestern territory (St. 
Paul, Minn.). 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Dr. Louise lise, 
director of group information, has been 
appointed to the new position of director 
of group sales research and communica- 
tions in the group dept. 


Fidelity Mutual: R. Louis Hatzes, CLU, 
Washington (D.C.) agency supervisor, has 
been appointed assistant general agent 
there. 


Great-West Life: 1. E. Brannen has been 
appointed as superintendent of agencies 
at head office and is succeeded as Saska- 
toon branch manager by Carl Spangen 
berg, supervisor of that branch. 

J. R. Brault, supervisor of the Montreal 
Dominion Square branch, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of the fifth 
branch in greater Montreal (Montreal 
Western). 

A. W. Stewart, CLU, Winnipeg branch 
supervisor, has been appointed branch 
manager of the sixth branch in metro- 
politan Toronto (Toronto North). 

Appointed supervisors: J. S. Cameron 
and A. D. Ramsay at Winnipeg branch; 
D. A. Nablo at northern Alberta branch; 
and R. G. Wagner at North Dakota 
branch. W. H. Wilson has been advanced 
from branch supervisor to group super- 
visor at Portland. 


Guardian Life: Kenneth J. Thornhill, 
formerly assistant treasurer of Piedmont 
Financial Co., has been appointed as as- 
sistant financial secretary. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Louis Mey, Jr., has 
been appointed district group representa- 
tive in New Orleans. 


Jefferson National: Promoted: James M. 
Donohoo to personnel manager and di- 
rector of public relations; Burl Miller to 
head the newly-formed policyowners’ serv- 
ice dept.; and Irvin L. Clampitt to dis- 
trict agent in the Indianapolis area under 
general agent Dave Reeves. 


John Hancock: A fourth general agency, 
operating as a corporated entity and to 
be known as Terhune Agency Incor- 
porated, has been established in the 
Empire State Bldg. in New York City. 
Officers are: Frank Schiff, president; Her- 
bert C. Heller and Edward C. Healy, vice 
presidents. 


Life of Georgia: Truett D. Wakefield 
has been advanced from agency assistant 
to director of training. 

Staff managers promoted to training 
assistants: Chester H. Holmes ot Green- 
ville, S.C.; E. Max Hutcheson of East 
Point, Ga.; Gerald D. Smith of Monroe, 
La.; and Leonard Waites of Atlanta. 

Promoted: George J. Kranitsky (Rich- 
mond) from home office training assistant 





to district manager at Charlottesville, Va.. 
succeeding Harvey L. Akin, who was 
transferred to Talladega, Ala.; and 7. F. 
Norris succeeds H. L. McGonagill (trans 
ferred to Memphis, Tenn.) as district man 
ager at Forrest City, Ark. 


Life of Virginia: W. Barton Baldwin, 
formerly Norfolk manager for State Mu 
tual, has been appointed manager there. 


Lincoln National: Joseph S. Bomba has 
been appointed as supervisor in the F. G. 
Lotito agency (Chicago) succeeding C. I. 
Soukup, who was recently appointed a 
Chicago general agent. 


Maine Fidelity: John F. Sheldon has been 
appointed director of advertising. 
George H. Cummings, formerly with 
Continental Casualty and Central Stand 
ard Life, has been named assistant di- 
rector of agencies. J. Donald Goodman, 
formerly with Reliance Life of Ga., has 
been appointed regional director of 
agencies—southern states. 


Manufacturers Life: The first Florida 
branch office has been opened in Miami 
with Robert R. Teall, CLU, as branch 
manager. 


Midland National: Advancements: Wil 
liam G. Coursey to agency vice president; 
Charles M. Enabnit to superintendent of 
agencies, midwestern div.; and George F. 
Whelan to agency secretary. 


Milliman & Robertson: Donald Rholl, 
formerly actuarial assistant for Lincoln 
National, has joined the San _ Francisco 
office of this firm of consulting actuaries 
and will assist manager William Halvor 
son in the fields of major medical and 
pensions. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Rudy T. Schlesinger. 
Jr., formerly New York City manager for 
Security Mutual Life, has been appointed 
as assistant to the New York City general 
agents, Salinger-Wayne Agency. 


Mutual of N.Y.: Leonard Stiller, formerly 
San Francisco manager for Penn Mutual. 
has joined the home office sales staff fo 
special managerial training. 

Donald T. Rave, formerly with Equi 
table Life (N.Y.), has been appointed to 
the home office sales dept. as advanced 
underwriting specialist and will assist Pau/ 
Brower, director of advanced underwrit 


ing. 


Northwestern Life: The Harriman Life 
Agency, a division of Harriman & Co. of 
Pasadena, has been named general agent 
in Pasadena and the San Gabriel Valley 


area. The agency is jointly managed by 


W. Peyton Harriman and Jay A. Williams. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Richard J. Far 
rell has been promoted to acting edito: 
of “Pulse” (field publication) and is suc 
ceeded as editor of “Group News” and 
publicity assistant by Carlton E. Gustaf 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


son, formerly editor and manager of the 
weekly “Curtis Enterprise.” Nancy S. Mc- 
Ginnis, formerly editor of Dayton dept. 
store’s “Dayton News’ in Minneapolis, 
will edit the internal house organ “In- 
cidentals.” 

Promotions: Ray D. Mullon to as- 
sistant regional group manager and will 
be in charge of the Tulsa group office; 
Ilbin J. Tercek to associate regional group 
manager of Cleveland branch; James E. 
Kirebaugh and Eddie P. Windsor to as- 


sistant branch manager and assistant 
brokerage manager, respectively, at Kansas 
City branch. 

Walter B. Wenrick, Columbus agent, 
has been named assistant manager there. 
John G. Holden, formerly Chicago agent 
for Equitable Life (N.Y.) has been ap- 
pointed brokerage manager at Evanston 
(Tll.) branch. 


Ohio State Life: Jack IW. Currier, tor- 
merly sales promotion director for Colum- 
bus Mutual, has been named sales pro- 
motion and advertising director. 
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Charles E. Speak has been appointed 
claims manager. George E. Letke, Jr., has 
been appointed as general agent in Balti- 
more and Frank W. Boesch will be as- 
sociated with him in the agency. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): Franklin P. Graj{ 
has been appointed comptroller. 


Pan-American: Eddie V. Hodges, for- 
merly with General American, has been 
appointed as general agent in Abilene, 
‘Texas. 

Promotions announced: Jaime N. Palen- 
cia, from supervisor of Latin American 
div. to administrative officer, Latin Amer- 
ica; Waid J. Davidson, Jr., from assistant 
director of data processing to assistant 
actuary; Marius M. Martin, from manager 
of machine operations to assistant con- 
troller; and Borne P. Boudreaux, from 
manager of policy issue to assistant di- 
rector of data processing. 


Provident Mutual: Winton H. Green has 
been appointed manager of the Boston 
office and will also direct the agency's 
branch offices in Worcester and Provi 
dence (R.I.). He succeeds Edward R. 
Devereux. 


Prudential: District manager appoint- 
ments: In Pennsylvania—home office rep- 
resentative Francis W. Campbell at South 
Hills (Pittsburgh) succeeding Carl Ensley, 
now associate director of the Middle At- 
lantic district agencies; training consultant 
Quinter G. Colebank at Golden Triangle 
(Pittsburgh) succeeding Herbert Gartley, 
Jr., who was transferred to McKeesport 
succeeding R. R. Shaffer, who joined the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) regional home office 
staff; Reading training consultant Earl E. 
Shappell at West York; and Pittsburgh 
training consultant Floyd J. Heppler at 
Beaver Falls succeeding Robert Fenwick, 
retired. Staff manager John Hydecker 
(Woodlawn, Camden, N.J.) at Union City 
succeeding Charles F. Lehmann, retired: 
and Ivan Vrbanich at Stamford (Conn.). 

A new Hudson Valley ordinary agency 
has been opened at Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) 
with William E. Ryan, Jr., as manager. 

Western home office promotions: Group 
representatives Sten Johnson (Honolulu. 
Hawaii) and David E. Londeree (San 
Diego, Cal.) to district group managers: 
Los Angeles group. service managers 
Thomas J. Schlarb and Ernie W. Smith to 
group sales representatives; and group 
service representative Maurice G. Upde- 
grove (Denver, Colo.) to district group 
service manager. 

Lyford M. Morris, Whittier (Cal.) agency 
manager, has been appointed a training 
consultant. Division manager Frank G. 
Wilson has been named to head the 
Boise (Idaho) agency office, now located 
at 1219 W. Jefferson St. 


Saylor & Hill Co.: Paul C. McKnight, 
formerly regional pension representative 
for Pacific Mutual, has been appointed to 
the staff of this Oakland (Cal.) firm of 
insurance brokers as manager of the group, 
pension, accident-health dept. 


Schiff, Terhune & Co.: Herbert Schiff has 
been elected to the new office of vice 
president in charge of life insurance pro 
duction for this insurance brokerage firm. 


Standard Insurance: Edwin W. Cragg. 
CLU, has been appointed agency super- 
visor of the newly-created agency in 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Best’s Life News 
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Travelers: Thomas F. Malone, director 
of The Travelers Weather Research Cen- 
ter, has been named director of research 
to head the newly-established research 
dept. Dr. Malone named Reuel C. Strat- 
ton, assistant superintendent of casualty 
engineering and loss control dept., to 
direct activities in the field of chemical 
and nuclear research. 

Promoted to associate actuaries: Harold 
F, LaCroix in the accident and group 
actuarial depts. and Richard A. Leggett 
in the life actuarial dept. 

Life, accident-health lines: Martin F. 
McHaugh promoted to assistant broker- 
age manager at New York City (John 
St.). Field supervisors named: G. Blai 
Harding, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Rus- 
sell §. Harmon, Jr., Manchester, N.H. 

Promotions: James FE. Hoskins, Harmon 
T. Barber and Ralph H. Maglathlin to 
second vice presidents and _ actuaries: 
Wayne L. Shaffer, secretary in the branch 
office administration dept.; Ed V. Hun- 
gerford, Jr., George M. Seymour and 
Everett B. Miller, Jr., assistant secretaries. 


Union Mutual: Robert M. Greaney, Jr., 
formerly Maine general agent for Bankers 
National, has been appointed home office 
field supervisor in the agency dept. 

New appointments: W. R. Kelley Co. 
(investment bankers) as representatives at 
Washington, D.C.; Ercle F. Herbert, Jr., 
insurance manager; Clarence E. Mykland, 
life dept. manager at Seattle for Swett & 
Crawford; Joseph T. Maloney, Jr., district 
manager of new Covington (Ky.) agency; 
and James A. Lynch, Jr., group sales and 
service representative at Boston agency. 

Home office field supervisor James T. 
Dwyer has been appointed manager of 
the Providence (R.I.) agency. 


United Fidelity: William C. Bridge has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies and will assist Ed Sammons, who was 
recently elected vice president and agency 
director. 


United States Life: Arthur D. Mann has 
been named as a general agent in Ham- 
den, Conn. 


Volunteer State Life: Robert T. Wallace 
has been named as superintendent of 
agencies. 


Washington National: George A. Allen, 
supervisor of the P. W. Martin Agency 
in Macon, has been appointed general 
agent in Jacksonville, Fla. 


policy changes 


Aetna Life has announced that dividends 
to participating policyholders will be con- 
tinued at the present scale through 1957. 
Interest allowed on funds left with the 
company on participating and non-par 
contracts will continue at 3%. 


Connecticut General has added a thirty- 
day waiting period to its non-cancellable 
accident and sickness contract which guar- 
antees a monthly income during disability 
to age 65. The policy, Dual Disability 65 
or “DD65,” is now available with either a 
thirty or ninety-day waiting period. A 
pension trust program featuring simplified 
underwriting has been developed. The 
program includes two non-par contracts— 
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pA busy, San Francisco, 7th 
top ranking market area of the nation 
—we have available a splendid op- 
portunity for the right man, capable 
of handling General Agent res>onsi- 
bility. 


National Reserve Life has passed 
the two hundred million dollar mi'e- 
post of Insurance In Force .. . and 
1957 promises to be another banner 
year of progress in our expansion pro- 
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gram. 


You're assured maximum home of- 
fice support and complete cooperation. 


Write us today ... All corres- 
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H. O. CHAPMAN, President 


S. H. WITMER, Chairman of the 
Board 
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they aren't that precious—but gifts 


are valuable. 


If YOU are a National Life Agent 
YOU can participate in the ‘Contest 
A Month’’—a program that is ex- 


citing and profitable, too. 





Mr. Carl F. Woodmansee 

V.P. & Agency Director 

National Life Comnmanv. Dept. BIN-! 
Hubbell Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Sir: | am interested in your in- 
centive plan for agents. Please send 
me full particulars. 

NAME... 


ADDRESS. 
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a retirement income plan and a life full 
paid at 85. The discount rate tor pre- 
miums paid in advance has been increased 
from 214% to 3%. 


Connecticut Mutual announces general 
rate reductions on single premium annui- 
ties and increases in commissions on the 
same contracts. 


Equitable of lowa increased its dividend 
scale effective January 1, 1957; the largest 
increases coming at the older ages and 
longer durations. Interest on funds left 
with the company will continue at 3%. 


Home Life of New York has increased its 
dividend scale for the first three months 
of this year by 15%. The directors will 
take action this month on the scale for the 
rest of the year. 


John Hancock has introduced an auto 
matic monthly premium payment plan. 
called “Premium-atic.” Under this plan 
the policyholder authorizes the John Han- 
cock to draw monthly checks on his bank 
account to cover the insurance premium, 
authorizes his bank to honor the checks, 
and obtains the bank’s approval. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


Massachusetts Mutual has increased from 
214% to 3% the rate of interest used to 
determine the discount allowed when pre- 
miums are paid in advance. Also an- 
nounced was the extension of guaranteed 
issue underwriting in connection with pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans, with groups 
of ten to twenty-four lives in qualified 
cases now being accepted. In addition, 
waiver of premiums on female lives will 
provide coverage to age 60; maximum 


issue age is now 55. 


Mutual Benefit Life, N. J. has announced 
that its 1956: dividend scale will be con- 
tinued in 1957. 


Third Haven Meeting House 
at Easton, Md. was erected 
in 1683 by the Quakers. 


Today, the building and all 


its records are still carefully 


preserved. 


National of Vermont has revised its divi- 
dend scale upward, increasing dividends 
at age 45 and over on most plans, with a 
moderate increase for endowment and re- 
lated plans. Interest on deposit funds and 
option funds continues at 3%. 


Occidental of California has announced 
several developments. A family income 
rider providing $30 per month for each 
$1,000 of basic insurance has been added 
to the family income portfolio; it offers 
coverage for periods of ten to fifty years. 
rhe company has a new series of fully 
convertible ten and fifteen year additional 
term riders, providing $1,100 of insurance 
for each $1,000 during the first year. They 
may be issued in amounts up to two and 












































A Community Started Here 


ZFhis Third Haven Meeting House was the first building of a 
thriving community on Maryland’s Eastern Shore known as 


Easton. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company has served many growing 
cities like Easton for the past 3 generations, and today is an 
important part of more than 60 Mid-Atlantic communities. 


Baltimore Life serves Easton and vicinity through its district 
office in the Masonic Temple Building. 





The Baltimore Life 


Insurance Company 
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one-half times the basic policy. Non-can- 
cellable total disability coverage offering 
a newly increased benefit of $20 per month 
for each $1,000 of life insurance has been 
added to the company’s life program. The 
non-can coverage is available nationally 
to age 55 on all plans, with the exception 
of a few states. Occidental’s pre-author- 
ized check plan went into effect in No- 
vember. 


Republic National Life, Dallas has intro- 
duced a new $25,000 minimum, endow- 
ment at age ninety contract on a partici- 
pating basis. Applications will be received 
for special class consideration up to 600% 
mortality. 


State Mutual of Mass. announces a three- 
year agerate-down credit which will result 
in a lower gross premium cost on its pre- 
ferred protector policy for adult females, 
ages 16-70. The dividend scale for the 
calendar year 1957 has been revised both 
for the current policies and those issued 
on the American Experience Table. In- 
creases are generally for the older ages 
and later durations with some reductions 
at earlier durations and younger ages. For 
policies issued prior to 1948, dividends are 
generally increased. 


United Life and Accident has a new 
family policy insuring all members of a 
family under one contract. Each unit 
carries $2,400 of 20 Year Endowment on 
the principal insured, $1,200 of 20 Year 
Term on the spouse, and $600 of 20 Year 
Term on each insurable child. A conver- 
sion privilege permits the principal in- 
sured to convert each unit to a much 
larger amount. of paid up life at the 
termination date of the policy. 


sales 


Aetna Life: A record total of $144 mil- 
lion in new life insurance was written 
during the annual October “App Scrap” 
campaign. 


American Bankers Life: Insurance in 
force is $115 million. Ordinary business 
is running 104.7% ahead of last year in 
new sales, based on the first nine months’ 
figures. 


American National: A total of $110,- 
030,214 of new business was written in a 
sixty-day drive, a new record. Total 
insurance in force through September is 
over $3,500,000,000. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business is- 
sued and paid-for during October totaled 
$30,503,504 ($14,500,981 ordinary and 
$16,002,523 group), an increase of more 
than $9 million over the same month last 
year. Production for the first ten months 
totaled $232,566,865 ($135,186,555 ordinary 
and $97,380,310 group) an increase of over 
$31 million over same period last year. 
Total insurance in force reached $2,608,- 
779,327 — ($1,616,554,251 ordinary and 
$992,225,076 group). 


Equitable Life (N.Y.): During the 
month-long Fall campaign, applications 
for life insurance policies totaling more 
than $1,253 million (ordinary $472 mil- 
lion, group $781 million) were written, an 
increase of 40% over last year’s drive. 
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Equitable Life (lowa): New paid pro- 
duction -during October amounted to 
$13,111,563, am increase of 15.9% . over 
corresponding month in 1955, bringing 
total production for first ten months to 
$124,294,067, a 6.3% gain over same period 
last. year. Life insurance in force in 
creased to a new high of $1,477,413,545. 


Franklin Life: During the first ten months 
new paid sales showed a gain of 30.5% 
over last year. 


Great Southern: During the month of 
October $14,012,340 of new insurance was 
produced. 


Guarantee Mutual: At the end of ten 
months the gain for the year stands at 
19.2% as far as the sale of life insurance 
is concerned compared with same period 
of 1955, while commercial accident-sick- 
ness sales increased 33%. Insurance in 
force stands at $377 million. 


Guardian Life: In the annual October 
campaign nearly $28 million in life vol- 
ume and over $120,000 in accident-health 
premiums was submitted. 


Indianapolis Life: During October a 30% 
gain in paid volume over October last 
year was registered. For the first ten 
months volume is 18% ahead of the com- 
parable period of last year. 


Jefferson National: In a five-week pe- 
riod, $5,010,000 of new life was produced 
and $770,000 of accident-sickness. 


Jefferson Standard: A_ record-breaking 
$33,500,000 of written business was the 
result of a five-week sales campaign. 


Manhattan Life: Insurance in force has 
passed the $800 million mark. Paid-for 
business during the first ten months was 
59% ahead of the corresponding period 
of 1955, total business being $212,189,567 
for 1956 compared with $125,558,516 for 
1955. 


Manufacturers Life: The United States 
field organization turned in a_ record 
month in October with paid business that 
was 87% over that of October, 1955. _Is- 
sued business was also at an all-time high. 


Mutual Benefit Life: A record $88,383.- 
133 of life insurance was written in Oc- 
tober. The previous high for a single 
month was reached in October, 1955 when 
$84,314,864 was submitted. 


National Bankers: Life insurance in force 
is now more than $80 million, marking a 
100% increase in a period of two years. 


National Life (Vt.): Paid-for business in 
October amounted to $25,733,255, which 
was 56.34%, above October of last year 
and 10.30% ahead of the previous record 
month of December, 1954. 


Nationwide Life: During October more 
than $41,600,000 in new insurance was 
written, which exceeds by 22% the pre- 
vious record set in March this year. Total 
insurance in force now stands at $963,- 
009.931. 
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If you feel you're just drifting, not getting ahead, Central 
Standard’s ‘from now on™ expansion program is for you. 


General agency opportunities in favorable territories for 
men who know they can “‘go places” if given a chance. 
If your ability exceeds your present opportunity, consider 
Central Standard's life time renewal, top commission 


Write, wire or phone Claire Gsell, Agency Vice President 
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North American Life (Ill.): Life volume 
in October was 25% ahead of the cor- 
responding month of 1955. 


Northwestern National: New business 
during October exceeded $22 million, 
breaking all previous monthly production 
records. Of this amount, $20,700,000 rep- 
resented sales of ordinary, the remaining 
$1,300,000 was group. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): New paid life sales 
for the first three-quarters of 1956 
amounted to $17,841,376, representing an 
increase of 69% in sales over the corre- 
sponding period of 1955. Insurance in 


force is now at an all-time high of $182, 
133,138, a net gain of $10.5 million for 
the nine-month period. 


Provident Mutual: New paid business 
for October has surpassed that of last year 
by 19%. 


Standard Insurance: October missed be- 
ing the fifth straight $3 million month 
by a scant $25,000 but was still top 
October in history. 


United Benefit: The total of $30,748,000 
in new life business written during Oc- 
tober marked a 22% increase over the 
same period of 1955. 
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middle of expansion programs that 
will raise their own capacity at a 
rate faster than their sales can be 
expected to grow in the near future. 
In some cases, this may be a catch- 
ing-up process, but in others com- 
panies may be trying to build today 
the capacity they think they will 
need to meet the requirements set 
by growing markets in the years 
ahead. For example, the McGraw- 


Hill survey of business investment 


plans for 1956 showed that the man- 
ufacturing companies surveyed 
planned to increase their capacity by 
8%. That is well above even the 
most optimistic estimate of the aver- 
age long-term growth in sales. Ex- 
pansion plans are known to be par- 
ticularly large in relation to the 
long-run growth in the past of sales 
in such major fields as steel, auto- 
mobiles, machinery and paper. 

But, the fact that a number of 
industries are expanding rapidly is 
not necessarily a sign that in itself 
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points to trouble ahead. In the very 
nature of our economy, growth 
seldom takes place in all industries 
at an even pace. As a matter of 
fact, experience since the end of 
World War II shows that there have 
been waves of expansion in such 
key industries as autos, steel, non- 
ferrous metals and chemicals, fol- 
lowed by periods of consolidation. 
Fortunately, the timing of these pe- 
riods of growth and consolidation in 
individual industries has not coin- 
cided. “In other words, some in- 
dustries have been expanding their 
capacity while others were cutting 
back investment expenditures. In 
this manner, we have had “rolling 
readjustments” in the investment 
field as well as in the economy gen- 
erally. 

Before passing judgment on the 
current level of business investment, 
however, it seems to me that we 
need to consider two other very 
fundamental questions. In a sense 
they are interrelated, yet it is useful 
to look at each one separately. The 
first question is: “Can we expect 
consumer demand to rise rapidly 
enough to absorb the output of the 
new capacity that is now being in- 
stalled?” And the second question : 
“Is investment now beginning to 
outrun the nation’s savings?” 


Purchasing Power 


To a considerable extent, a high 
level of business investment auto- 
matically lays the basis for the 
heavier consumer demand required 
to make the investment pay out. 
This is so because a high level of 
investment tends to increase output 
per man-hour, or productivity, 
thereby lowering unit costs, making 
it possible to increase wages without 
pushing up prices. When output per 
man-hour is rising, therefore, con- 
sumer purchasing power expands. 
Even after adjustment for higher 
prices caused by inflation, consumer 
purchasing power has gone up by 
more than 50% in the past ten 
years, a rise of slightly more than 
4% per year. Thus, in the recent 
past, consumer demand has fully 
matched the 4% increase in indus- 
try’s capacity to produce and the 
4% annual rise in the economy's 
total production. 

But, will consumer demand con- 
tinue to rise this rapidiy? It seems 
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to me that the effort so many busi- 
nesses are making these days to ex- 
pand capacity by increasing eff- 
ciency, thus reducing costs, is a fa- 
vorable straw in the wind. When so 
many businessmen envisage a con- 
tinued rise in their sales and are 
straining their resources to make that 
vision a reality, there are powerful 
forces at work to keep markets grow- 
ing rapidly. The traditional Amer- 
ican genius for effective salesmanship 
is one of these powerful influences. 

Another such influence is the fab- 
ulous growth in expenditures for re- 
search and development. This year 
American industry is spending $514 
billion to develop new and _ better 
products—that is something like 20 
times the amount spent each year 
during the 1930's. Research may 
well be our secret weapon against 
business downturns in that it could 
produce a flow of new and attractive 
products at a rate that could keep 
consumer markets expanding. The 
development of color television, home 
air-conditioning, and the host of im- 
provements in automobiles, are ex- 
amples of how research and develop- 
ment can operate to keep particular 
markets in an expanding phase. 

In addition to these factors, con- 
sumer markets are under the in- 
fluence of the upward pressures ex- 
erted by our recent and amazing 
population growth and by the even 
more dramatic shift in income pat- 
terns. In the past 5 years, the 
number of families in the middle in- 
come market has grown 36%, while 
the number of all families has in- 
creased only 5%. It is significant 
that a very high proportion of the 
increase in business capital invest- 
ment can be traced directly to the 
ability of more and more families to 
afford new automobiles, new homes 
and other items. 


Growth Can Be Sustained 


Considering all these factors, it 
seems to me that the evidence fails 
to support those who take a pessi- 
mistic veiw of our ability to expand 
consumption. If we can continue to 
increase the productivity of our econ- 
omy and thus raise consumer pur- 
chasing power, the growth of this 
vast middle-income market can be 
sustained. The maintenance of recent 
trends in over-all purchasing power, 
and its heavy concentration in the 
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hands of families with incomes of 
$4,000 to $10,000, could produce a 
most striking rise in our ability to 
consume the products industry is 
planning to turn out in larger volume. 

Now, let us ask, “Can our eco- 
nomy also continue to save enough 
to support the very high level of in- 
vestment now underway?” This is a 
second fundamental question that is 
relevant in reaching a judgment as 
to whether we are trying to grow 
too fast. In exploring this question, 


it is necessary to look not only at 
business investment, but also at con- 
sumer achieve a 
balanced growth, our savings must 
support both our investment in busi- 


investment. To 


_ness plant and equipment and our 


investment in capital equipment for 
consumer use. 
investment in automobiles, new 
homes and other durable goods is 
about as large in absolute volume as 


Actually, consumer 


(Continued on the next page) 











Growing Too Fast?—-Continued 


business investment. Hence, varia- 
tions in investment by consumers can 
affect general business activity fully 
as much as ups and downs in busi- 
ness spending. 

investment can also 
have a very heavy impact on the 
market for investment funds. During 
1955, consumers invested $52 billion 
in houses, autos and other durable 
goods. In doing so, consumers went 
further into debt to the huge total 
of $18 billion. This means the 35% 
of consumer investment during 1955 
was financed by a net increase in 
outstanding debt. 


Consumer 


It seems clear that during 1955 
consumer debt was rising at a rate 
that could not sustained. We 
could not go on for long expanding 
mortgage debt by 17% per year, and 
and installment debt by 20% per 
vear. 


be 


To do so, would have meant 


= —_ 


keeping some of our most important 
industries—and specifically housing 
and autos—under forced draft. We 
would be growing too fast. 


Fortunately, the increase in con- 
sumer debt slowed last year. More- 
over, the over-all financial position 
of consumers still seems remarkably 
sound. The total of mortgage and 
other consumer debt amounts to only 
37% of today’s value of the homes, 
autos and other durable goods owned 
by consumers. Fully 60% of all 
families spend less than one fifth of 
their income on the so-called contrac- 
tual payments; that is, on rent or 
mortgage payments, installment pay- 
ments and the like. Only 11% of our 
families spend 40% or more of their 
current income on these payments, 
This is the group where such pay- 
ments constitutes substantial drain 
on the family budget. It is fortunate 
that only about one family in ten falls 
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in this group, but it would be health- 
ier to reduce the number still further. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
it isn’t the absolute level of mortgage 
debt or of installment debt that is a 
source of widespread concern today. 
If our economy can continue its rapid 
economic progress, there would seem 
to be no reason why mortgage and 
installment debt should not also con- 
tinue to grow moderately in the years 
ahead. Our problem is to keep it 
from growing too rapidly, as it did 
during 1955. 

Actually, consumers have made a 
considerable contribution to general 
economic stability in the past year. 
The decline in new housing and in 
automobile purchases has _ helped 
make room for the rise in business 
investment. If you look at the grand 
total of our investment—that is, at 
both business and consumer invest- 
ment—the current rate is about $6 
billion higher than the 1955 average. 
It would have gone up far more had 
consumers continued to buy houses 
and automobiles at the rate they did 
in 1955. 

In the same period, savings have 
also increased by about $6 billion. 
This has been due in good measure 
to a rise in the rate of personal sav- 
ings from 6% of income after taxes 
in 1955 to around 7%% now. In 
addition, depreciation allowances 
have grown and the Federal govern- 
ment is running a larger cash sur- 
plus. Both of these developments can 
help supply funds to support current 
investment. 

In over-all terms, therefore, the 
rise in the dollar amount of savings 
has about matched the increase in 
investment. That a reasonable bal- 
ance has been held is due in large 
measure to the Federal Reserve’s 
policy of restraint. If we had had 
easy credit during the past year, the 
demand for investment funds would 
undoubtedly have increased much 
more rapidly than the community’s 
savings, thereby making it much 
more difficult to contain inflation. 

To my mind, the period immedi- 
ately ahead promises to be one of 
the most interesting and important 
in the nation’s economic history. We 
are undergoing a major test of our 
ability to keep our economy pros- 
perous without the artificial stimulus 
of inflation. In other words, our 
problem is to keep the economy 
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growing but, at the same time, keep 
it from growing too rapidly. 

Our performance so far seems to 
me to warrant cautious optimism. In 
the past year, we have successfully 
negotiated an adjustment in the fields 
of mortgage and installment debt. 
We have achieved a level of capital 
expenditures on the part of business 
that is fully large enough to support 
a continued growth in the capacity 
and efficiency of our productive 
machine. And we have national eco- 
nomic policies—particularly in the 
monetary and fiscal fields—that are 
designed to help hold our over-all 
growth to a sustainable pace as well 
as to keep it balanced. 


Most Productive Uses 


All of us in the financial commu- 
nity must shoulder a heavy respon- 
sibility if we are to help keep the 
economy’s growth on a sound and 
balanced basis. When the demand 
for investment funds threatens to 
outrun the supply generated by the 
community’s savings, it is up to in- 
surance companies, banks and other 
lending institutions to make sure that 
funds are reserved for the most pro- 
ductive and least inflationary uses. 
At all times, lenders have a vital 
responsibility in establishing and 
maintaining sound standards of lend- 
ing, a responsibility which must be 
exercised both in their own interest 
and in the interest of borrowers. 


As I mentioned early, our history 
shows that each period of extended 
prosperity during the past century 
has ended in a period of over-ex- 
pansion or speculation followed by 
a depression. The challenge we in 
the financial community now face is 
to make sure that in this case history 
does not repeat itself. Our chance 
of success will be greater if we con- 
tinue to maintain the highest stand- 
ards of quality in our lending and 
investing operations. 


Moderate Growth 


If we can maintain moderate 
growth without a speculative spurt, 
| believe we can make a very con- 
siderable contribution to the future 
prosperity and growth of our econ- 
omy. For, if we can avoid the ex- 
cesses that tend to make us grow 
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too fast, particularly the excesses 
born of a too-generous use of credit, 
we multiply many time the chances 
that we can continue to grow at a 
solid rate without either inflation or 
deflation. 

With wisdom and restraint, we 
will be able, a few years from now, 
to look back at this period with 
satisfaction, in that we went through 
a time of major stress with success 
—that we did not allow ourselves to 
grow too fast. 





TESTIFIES ON BANK LOAN 


GERARD S. BROWN TESTIFIED re- 
cently for the National Association 
of Life Underwriters before a sub- 
committee of the House Ways and 
Means committee considering tax 
revision. He supported Treasury 
proposals which would plug the pres- 
ent loophole permitting some in- 
sureds to buy a policy, pay a very 
few premiums, and pay most re- 
maining premiums from the cash 
value, while taking the interest on 
the loan as a deductible item. 


RULING ON SPLIT DOLLAR 


THE NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE 
Department has ruled that an au- 
thorized insurer which, as an em 
ployer, participates in the split dollar 
plan of life insurance, may take 
credit as an admitted asset in its 
financial statements for sums ad 
vanced on behalf of employees, in 
payment of life insurance premiums, 
to the extent of the cash surrender 
value of the underlying policy. The 
chief counsel for the department held 
that such credit could be taken be- 
cause certain conditions in the case 
submitted were met. 


COMMITTEES ON BLUES 


Two SUBCOMMITTEES to study the 
need for more effective regulation of 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and similar 
plans by the insurance departments 
of the states have now been estab- 
lished by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. These are sub- 
committees of the Group Insurance 
Committee and the Disability Insur- 
ance Committee. 
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Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 
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All the latest changes in aaene on every policy issued since 


1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 


on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 


Did you know that 
COMPEND subscribers can 


get detailed information 
from Flitcraft—at any time— 
about their competition? 
Even about a local 
company operating in just 


y : eet a 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you senad is —_ — They 
must have for effective programming. And program- can have it just by writing 
— Fan the real windfalls for the truly suc- in . . . with no obligation! 
cessful agent. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- Te CHS ettey 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the rates and dividends for all 
pane * aad show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- companies in the United 

; States--without bulking up 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current your pocket-size book! And 
options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— : Il Ro ae 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- all the data you receive is 
panies’ own rate books! completely and immediately 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work comparable with the pages 
for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work of the COMPEND! 
for them. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the It's this kind of continuing 
window. You have little or no correspondence with attention to detail that 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- k | , editi f 
come and keep your clients. makes each new edition o 

a Flitcraft book a 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you become the expert who 





really services his accounts . . . you uncover every 
possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 


All this for the tiniest fraction of your commission 
on just one new policy! 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


Group Your Orders and Save 


not-to-be-missed event! 








Mortality Statistics—irom page 68 


rated. Some of the cases might have 
involved some suspicion that stones 
were present at time of application ; 
some might have had unusual epi- 
sodes; in some, operations might 
have been advised ; some might have 
had other borderline impairments. 
Whatever the reason which caused 
the rating, one cannot help but 
wonder if the ratings that were as- 
signed were high enough and 
whether some of the applicants rec- 
ognized that they were not very 
desirable risks and accepted the poli- 
cies despite the ratings assigned. 
But of more importance is the like- 
lihood that in large impairment 
groups are included cases of similar 
character which cannot be detected 
because of the size of the group. 

Throughout the 1951 Impairment 
Study it is necessary to be on the 
alert for variations which may be 
due to the inclusion of borderline 
impairments which may affect the 
results materially. Perhaps espe- 
cially in the Genito-Urinary section 
do these evidence themselves. 

A few more cautionary remarks 
may be advisable on this subject. 
Groups are so small that fluctuations 
can arise in various ways. In one 
group by chance, there may be com- 
parative freedom from any border- 
line aspects and the results may be 
favorable. Another group may be 
influenced in some degree by the 
presence of borderline overweights 
but few borderline blood pressures. 
Still another group may be influ- 
enced by borderline blood pressure 
but few borderline overweights. 
Each may create impressions which 
are far from the truth. 

It is evident that setting ratings 
less than those which the mortality 
results suggest, may cause substan- 
tial loss unless one has knowledge 
of the true situation. Even when 
ratings are based on mortality ex- 
perience, loss may result if a dis- 
proportionate number of cases with 
doubtful features accepted. 
Progress requires that where prac- 
tical, some attempt be made to de- 
termine what influences cause un- 
favorable experience so that ratings 
reflecting the respective hazards may 
he assigned to favorable and un- 
favorable cases. 

Please do not get the wrong im- 
pression. The 1951 Impairment 
Study is a valuable underwriting 


are 


tool. A vast amount of work went 
into the study and large sums of 
money were required to carry it 
through to completion. The com- 
mittee in charge must have spent 
many hours in intensive study and 
effort. It would not have been prac- 
tical for the committee to undertake 
any more detailed review of the ma- 
terial. However, the results cannot 
be automatically transferred into 
ratings, much as this may have been 
desired. Maybe the disadvantages 
of the groups being heterogeneous 
are more than offset by the advan- 
tages of their being heterogeneous. 
Questions can lead to valuable un- 
derwriting information. 

There are three major impairment 
groupings in the 1951 Impairment 
Study which one might be tempted 
to ignore ;—tuberculosis, because a 
breakdown by degree was not made ; 
operated peptic ulcer, because a sub- 
division by type of operation was not 
made; certain carcinoma and _ sar- 
coma, because mortality figures were 
not given by type and site of growth. 
The results may not help very much 
in establishing ratings but there is a 
valuable lesson to be learned from 
the material. While in many cases 
specific information might have been 
available from reviewing original 
application papers, it appears that 
some tuberculosis cases were ac- 
cepted without knowledge of the de- 
gree of infection; some operated 
ulcer cases were accepted without 
knowledge of the type of operation 
done and some cancer cases were 
accepted without knowledge of -the 
site of the growth. If this is the case 
even more valuable information may 
have been overlooked, for instance, 
whether at the time of removal of a 
cancerous growth there was evi- 
dence of metastasis. When cases 
with impairments are accepted with- 
out complete information, the results 
are likely to be unsatisfactory. 


Letter to Physician 


With gastrectomy, cholecystec- 
tomy, nephrectomy, fibroma with 
hysterectomy, oophorectomy or sal- 
pingectomy and caesarean section, 
cancer may have been responsible 
for the original condition. In re- 
viewing the results of these impair- 
ments which show more than the 
average number of cancer deaths one 
has to wonder whether this possi- 
bility was too lightly considered at 


tume of application and what protec- 
tion might have been obtained if a 
letter had been addressed to the at- 
tending physician specifically inquir- 
ing regarding malignancy. Some 
physicians may be reluctant to vol- 
unteer the presence of malignancy, 
but are likely to give complete in- 
formation if specific inquiry is made. 

This comment regarding initial 
underwriting reminds me of the sug- 
gestion made earlier in connection 
with heart murmurs that selection 
at the older ages may have created 
favorable mortality. This under- 
writing attitude perhaps should be 
emphasized. 


Tuberculosis 


The tuberculosis experience gives 
some impression that tuberculosis at 
the younger ages may not be any less 
hazardous percentage-wise than at 
the older ages. In the past tubercu- 
losis was considered to be a disease 
of youth. As a consequence it is 
likely that at the younger ages tuber- 
culosis risks were underwritten 
more cautiously than at the older 
ages and experience may well reflect 
this underwriting. That is, the older 
ages are likely to contain more mod- 
erately and far advanced cases and 
the younger ages more cases of 
minimal and even doubtful tubercu- 
losis. 

In the Albuminuria experience 
the mortality in some sections is so 
unfavorable that one has to wonder 
whether previous abnormal urinary 
findings may have been discounted 
and whether previous blood pres- 
sures and perhaps even a nephritis 
attack may have been considered of 
little importance. Cases of nephrosis 
and latent glomerulonephritis have 
almost certainly in some instances 
been accepted as relatively unimpor- 
tant albuminuria. 

A comparison of the results in the 
Asthma and Chronic Bronchitis 
groups indicates that selection atti- 
tudes by the company do have an 
effect on the results. Over the years 
underwriters have tended to regard 
Asthma with some caution because 
of possible heart complications. Not 
surprisingly then, with careful un- 
derwriting, the asthma results were 
quite favorable. On the other hand 
bronchitis is frequently thought of 
as a common respiratory infection. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Mortality Statistics—Continued 


Perhaps on occasion this has caused 
underwriters to discount the possi- 
bility that the term “chronic bron- 
chitis” may have been loosely ap- 
plied to some more serious condition 
such as bronchiectasis or may have 
complications such as asthma or 
heart involvement, or may even 
mean that some underlying cause 
was not determined. One cannot be 
too satisfied with results which show 
168% for such cases accepted on a 
standard basis. Maybe if care is not 
exercised in the future, we shall be 
finding asthma being accepted too 
leniently and chronic bronchitis too 
severely. 

Balance in underwriting is essen- 
tial. A complete picture is desirable 
in underwriting all impaired cases. 

The Migraine experience is in- 
teresting. Where there were two or 
more attacks, the last within ten 
years, the experience was quite fa- 
vorable. Where the history was of 
only one attack the experience was 
substandard. Of course the groups 
were small. As migraine tradition- 
ally recurs one cannot help but won- 
der whether the unfavorable experi- 
ence with one attack was just chance 
fluctuation or whether at time of 
application the history of alleged 
migraine was too readily accepted. 

In the figures given for operated 
ulcers accepted six to ten years fol- 
lowing operation, there were four 
groups—the operated gastric ulcer 
accepted standard and substandard 
and the operated duodenal ulcer ac- 
cepted standard and substandard. Of 
these four groups one might have 
expected that the operated gastric 
ulcer accepted substandard would 
give the worst results but it gave 
the best results—147% mortality. 
One would have expected that the 
operated gastric ulcer cases accepted 
standard would have given better 
results than similar cases accepted 
substandard but the mortality was 
almost one hundred points higher, 
being 231%. The operated duodenal 


ulcer results for this same period 
were a little better—at least the 
results of cases accepted standard 
were better than the results of cases 
accepted substandard—l64% com- 
pared with 214%—but this does not 
give too much satisfaction because 
164% mortality on cases accepted 
standard can scarcely be considered 
satisfactory. 

From these remarks | think the 
reader will recognize that while the 
1951 Impairment Study is valuable 
for the mortality figures it presents, 
it can be useful too in emphasizing ; 
(1) the importance of balance in 
underwriting, (2) the favorable re- 
sults which may be achieved by dis- 
criminating selection, (3) the un- 
favorable results which may follow 
mechanical underwriting, (4) the 
importance of getting complete in- 
formation and (5) the fact that 
mortality can fluctuate in extreme 
fashion despite apparent knowledge. 
A little humility does not come amiss 
in underwriting. An underwriter can 
become too confident in his know]l- 
edge or perhaps I should say in his 
lack of knowledge. Of course an 
underwriter has to reach a decision. 
It is proper to get information to 
help reach a decision but not to spar 
for time. 

As underwriters we have all heard 
about selection against the company 
but we are inclined to think this 
is a theoretical aspect of underwrit- 
ing. The 1951 Impairment Study 
shows some evidences that applicants 
do have selective abilities which may 
be more potent at times than those 
of underwriters. I have already men- 
tioned some possible situations in the 
reference to gall bladder disorders 
and kidney colic. The study of Mitral 
Regurgitation with history of tonsil- 
litis or other streptococcus infection 
creates a strong impression that 
there was in this group, some selec- 
tion against the companies because 
in both the age 15 to 29 group and 
the age 30 to 39 group the number 
of death claims with more than one 
policy are unusual. In some of the 


Cerebral Concussion and Fractured 
Skull groups there is also some evi- 
dence of selection against the com- 
pany since in one group three sui 
cides had six policies and in another 
group, two suicides had five policies. 

In many groups we see unfavor 
able experience in early policy years. 
In various of the heart murmur 
groups the mortality is relatively 
high in early policy years although 
the individuals were recently ex 
amined. One would think the mor 
tality would be most favorable in 
this period and the mortality less 
favorable in later years when de 
generative processes have had time 
to work. Maybe some of these pol 
icvholders effected some selection 
against the company. 


Early Policy Years 


In some of the unoperated ulcer 
groups and gall bladder groups the 
early mortality appears unfavorable. 
Following careful examination and 
with information from attending 
physicians, there would not seem to 
be any reason why these conditions 
should cause early death. Maybe 
complete information was not se 
cured at time of application and 
maybe some applicants did not make 
complete revelation of their condi- 
tion. 

One cannot avoid concluding that 
mortality is influenced by the under 
writing techniques of a company and 
also by the selection effected by 
the applicant. 

Underwriting processes, of course. 
are influenced by practical considera 
tions. It is not always possible to 
make detailed inquiry regarding 
small cases. This is a phase where 
balance in underwriting is needed. 
This underwriting balance can only 
be exercised effectively by complete 
knowledge which will enable a proper 
weighing not only to determine the 
underwriting classification but to 
decide how far to go in securing 
complete information. 
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"IT'S A LONELY EXISTENCE for a man away from home, 
away from family, friends and familiar scenes. 
Just ask any fellow whose company unavoidably 
re-locates him in a strange town. Or ask the 
man who's always on the go, living out of 
suitcases in strange hotels. Or maybe you know 
from experience. 


“INCIDENTALLY, you can skip those of us who repre—- 
sent The Union Central Life Insurance Company. 
Me, for instance. I chose my own job location. 
That's because The Union Central operates in 
every state, serves practically every city and 
town in the country-——wherever people need life 
insurance. I guess you'd say that's just about 
everywhere. 


"THE FACT IS, I'll bet there are hundreds of people 
in your town who can be served best by The 
Union Central. By that I mean the Company has 
a complete line of policies—-issued from birth 
to age 70--to take care of every known life 
insurance need. Yes sir, there's probably a 
good business right there in your town, wait- 
ing for the right man to take advantage of it." 


CHOICE OF LOCATION is one of many career advantages provided by 
The Union Central. Others include: thorough, effective training; 
liberal retirement and pension plans; company stability and 
national reputation; unlimited opportunities for advancement 
in sales, management and administration. In addition, the 
Company actively supports its men in the field with scientific 
prospecting procedures, sales presentations to fit every type 
market and research tested promotional material—whatever the 
agents need to stimulate interest and conviction. So if you’re 
interested in a rewarding career, drop us a line and we'll be glad 
to arrange an interview at one of our local offices near you. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
One of America’s great companies—with over 
two billion dollars of life insurance in force! 





@ This ad is designed to be of service to young men contemplating a career in life insurance. 
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AREX INDEMNITY Company 
New York, New York 


To Become Life Company 


Approval has been obtained from the New York De- 
partment for this casualty company to be converted 
to a life firm. Arex is an affiliate of Citizens Casualty 
Company of New York. The Citizens Casualty has 
nearly complete ownership of the Arex Indemnity. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 


Dividend to Stockholders 


A dividend of $0.60 per share on the Class “A” $5 
par value stock and $0.12 on the $1 par value common 
stock was paid on November 15th to stockholders of 
record November Ist, and represents a 12% par value 
dividend. 


CHURCH LIFE Insurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


New Actuary 


Samuel L. Tucker, Jr., originally with Colonial Life, 
subsequently with the Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania and most recently a pension consultant, has 
joined the Corporation as actuary to succeed Gilbert E. 
Ault, who will continue as actuary of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly dividend of $0.25 per share was 
paid December 15 to stockholders of record December 
3, 1956. 


For January, 1957 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS Insurance 
Company, Salt Lake, City, Utah 


Increases Capital 
To Change Name 


The capital of the company has been increased from 
$150,000 to $300,000 by increase in par value from $100 
to $200 per share. 

The title will be changed to Surety Life Insurance 
Company effective March 1, 1957 to avoid confusion 
which has arisen due to similarity of names. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Declares Extra Dividend 


An extra dividend of $0.20 per share in addition to 
the regular dividend of $0.25 per share was paid Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 to shareholders of record December 17. 


EDUCATORS MUTUAL Life Insurance ° 


Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Converts from Casualty Company 


The Educators Mutual Insurance Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., a mutual casualty compafy,has been reincorpo- 
rated as a mutual life insurance company under the 
above title. The company was formed in 1940 by the 
merger and consolidation of two accident and health 
associations and its present business is about equally 
divided between school teacher and non-teacher risks. 
The directors and officers of the casualty company will 
continue as the first directors and officers of the life 
company. 


EXPRESSMEN'S MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Reinsured by Manhattan Life 


Effective December 31, 1956 this company was rein- 
sured by The Manhattan Life Insurance Company. It 
is contemplated that the entire home office staff of 
the company will continue in the employ of The Man- 
hattan Life. 


FIRST UNITED Life Insurance Company 
Gary, Indiana 


New Company 


This company, incorporated May 14, 1956, was 
licensed November 9, 1956° with a paid-in or sub- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE 
FIDELITY starts 1957 with 


... more than one billion dollars 
Life Insurance In Force 


... more than $320,000,000 of assets 


... a 1956 agency force achievement 
of more than $120,000,000 
new paid business 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 








a The Crest of 
Sood Living 
comes to 






New York 
Hotel 


JOSEPH MASSAGLIA JR., President ee PO ee 
CHARLES W. COLE, Gen. Mgr. 


Other MASSAGLIA Hotels .. . 


* Santa Monica, Calif. Hotel MIRAMAR + Washington, D.C. Hotel RALEIGH 
* San Jose, Calif, Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE + Hartford, Conn. Hotel BOND 
* Long Beach, Calif. Hotel WILTON * Cincinnati, O. Hotel SINTON 
* Gallup, N.M. Hotel EL RANCHO * Pittsburgh, Pa. Hotel SHERWYN 
* Albuquerque, Hotel FRANCISCAN * Denver, Col. Hotel PARK LAN 
and in HAWAIl... 
Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Honolulu 


MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
BOOKING OFFICE @ 200 €. Walton 





CHICAGO DE 7-6344 


World famed hotels —Teletype service —Television 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue — 

















































scribed capital of 400,000 shares, par value $1. The 
shares sold at $5 each were subject to a sales commis- 
sion of 16%. The president is John Havrilla; vice- 
president, J. H. Liston; executive vice-president, 
Charles M. Hansen, formerly with the Bankers Life 
and Casualty; secretary, James H. Heinze; treasurer. 
Frank D. Gorsline; director of agencies, William E. 
Long. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


This company paid its regular semi-annual dividend 
of $0.10 per share on its stock on December 28 to stock- 
holders of record as of December 14, 1956. 


THE GUARANTY INCOME Life Insurance 


Company, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Official Appointment 


Dr. J. B. Trant, Dean Emeritis of the College of 
Commerce, Louisiana State University, has been named 
vice president and chairman of the finance committee of 
this company. Dr. Trant will concern himself mostly 
with mortgage loans and other investments. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Missouri 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Western & Southern Seeks Control 


The Western & Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio has offered to buy the outstanding 
shares of this company at $32 per share. The offer is 
contingent upon 51% of the company’s stock being 
turned over to Western & Southern by January 31st. 
Present plans call for reinsurance of the outstanding 
business of the company, although the St. Louis home 
office and personnel would be retained. There are 400,- 
000 shares of common stock outstanding par value $5. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executives Promoted 


Ralph P. Schaberg, treasurer, has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, and Vincent T. Shanley, 
assistant controller, has been appointed controller to 
succeed Edward Fitzsimmons and Jerome Gilroy, who 
have resigned to join the Mount Vernon Life Insurance 
Company. 
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MOTOR CLUB OF AMERICA Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey 


New Company 


This company has been licensed by the Insurance 
Department of New Jersey effective November 1, 1956. 
It is authorized to write life and accident and health 
insurance and is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Motor Club of America Insurance Company, formerly 
Atlantic Casualty Insurance Company, which changed 
its name effective December 1, 1956. 


MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Medical Expense Coverage for Employees 


Nearly 90% of the company’s salaried employees are 
participating in a new contributory comprehensive medi- 
cal expense plan which replaces Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield coverages and provides employees and depend- 
ents with benefits up to $7,500 per person for hospital, 
maternity, surgical and general medical expenses. Cov- 
erage is for expenses in or out of the hospital. 


NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Stock Dividend Declared 


Directors of the company declared a 300% stock divi- 
dend and a $1.50 per share cash dividend on new and 
old shares to increase capital stock to 120,000 shares. 
The $1.50 dividend on the new share total aggregating 
$180,000 was paid December 31. Over 99% of the 


shares are owned by Nationwide Corporation. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Offers to Buy Stock 
Counter Offer Made 


The Great Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Texas has offered to purchase at $103.50 per share at 
least 75% or 165,000 shares of the company’s stock if 
presented before December 21, 1956. 

A group of local business men headed by John S. 
Pillsbury, Jr., president of the company, has offered to 
buy 15,000 shares of the company’s stock at the price 
set by the Texas company. It intimated that the stock 
was being purchased for investment and not for resale. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WHEW! ... 


Sure keeps a fellow on his toes 
nowadays, doesn’t it? 


Family policies, weekly Ordi- 
nary, monthly Industrial, variable 
annuities, split dollars. small 
yroup, jumbo group. 


And also just plain old-fashioned 
Life Insurance, of which we sell 
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THE 
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Don’t Forget the 


FREE 


BIG 
3! 


The “Office Methods” section of this—and 
every!—issue of BEST’S INSURANCE 
NEWS contains three valuable services that 
are available free to all our subscribers! 
Check the Table of Contents at the front of 
this issue . . . or the leadoff page in this 
section . . . for Modern Aids to Office Effi- 
ciency, Booklets, and Office Equipment Di- 
rectory! It'll just take a minute . . . and it’ll 
pay off, we guarantee, in saved time, saved 
effort, and saved money! 


Best’s Insurance News 
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Accident and Health 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as [lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 
* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 
* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 


* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
















OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


100% Stock Dividend 


The stockholders of the company have authorized an 
increase in the capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
by a one-for-one stock dividend to increase the number 
of shares to 200,000. This is the fourth capital stock 
increase since organization of the company in 1939. 


OLD LINE LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New Comptroller 


Franklin P. Graf, formerly Internal Revenue Agent 
and also with the Wisconsin Department of Taxation, 
has been appointed comptroller of this company. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Treasurer 


Eugene F. Massey has been appointed treasurer to 
succeed the late James W. McDevitt. 


PIEDMONT LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Merger Consummated 


Merger of the Piedmont Corporation of Delaware, an 
investment holding company, into this company was 
consummated on November 16, 1956, which resulted 
in raising the life company’s capital and surplus funds 
from $764,000 to $16,925,000 and placing it among the 
strongest financed companies in the Southeast. The 
Piedmont Corporation was largely owned by the Rich- 
ardson family, which started the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany in Greensboro, N. C. The outstanding shares of 
Piedmont Corp. were converted into 278,000 shares of 
$10 par common stock of Piedmont Life, thus giving 
the new investors approximately 88% ownership of the 
insurance company. Eight new directors added to the 
board of directors are largely present or former officers 
of the Vick Chemical Corporation. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Vice President and General Counsel 


_ J. Byron Saunders, formerly chairman of the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners of Texas, joined this com- 
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pany as vice president and general counsel on January 1. 
Mr. Saunders will serve in an administrative capacity 
and will head up the company’s legal department. 


RESOLUTE CREDIT Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Appointments 


F. W. Garvey has been elected vice president and 
John E. Pease assistant secretary of this company. 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Sedgwick Resigns 


John P. Sedgwick, financial vice-president of the com- 
pany, has resigned due to reasons of health, although he 
will continue as a director and member of the finance 
committee and will serve the company as a financial 
consultant. Richard H. Wilson, second vice-president, 
has assumed the duties of head of the financial division. 


UNION LABOR LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Executive Vice-President 


Rudolph Ellis, vice-president-group administrator of 
the company, has been advanced to executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Capital Changes 
Pay Extra Dividend 


The board of directors of the company has proposed 
an increase in authorized capital from $300,000 to $500,- 
000 by amendment to the articles of incorporation. It 
is also proposed to split present capital four for one by 
reduction in par value from $10 to $250. A 334% 
stock dividend will then increase capital from $300,000 
to $400,000 consisting of 160,000 shares par value $2.50. 

An extra dividend of seventy-five cents in addition to 
the regular dividend of twenty-five cents per share was 
paid on December 15, 1956 to stockholders of record 
December 5. Total dividends paid in 1956 amounted to 
$1.75; in 1955 to $1.50. 


For January, 1957 








Mr. Broker... 
got 30 seconds? 


That's all the time it will take to check that 
these are better term rates than any you 





have been able to offer . . . ‘til now. 
$100.000 
Age 30 Age 40 Age 50 
5 Year Convertible Term $515 $695 $1,385 
5 Year Renewable Term $595 $825 $1,605 


RATES NOT QUITE SO LOW ON SMALLER AMOUNTS, 
BUT STILL MIGHTY, MIGHTY COMPETITIVE. 


Fantastic? Not at all! No tricks, no catches; we just 
welcome term insurance, that's all . . . and substandard 
as well as standard. 


If you live outside the ten Provident States,* sorry . . 
we cannot be of service. If you do live in one of our ale, 
contact any of our General Agents, or write direct to: 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE « ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 


* Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, Wyoming, Oregon, California. 
















Best Hotel Value. 


DENVER 


Colorado 
17th St. at Broadway 





wT Right in the center of things in 
Denver. Genuine Western hospitality— 
400 pleasant, comfortable rooms and 
suites. Coffee Shop, Dining Room 

and Shirley Tavern serving excellent 
food at moderate rates. Cocktail 
Lounges. Garage facilities—parking. 





Write for details about 
our popular FAMILY RATE PLAN 
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Central Dictation—Arthur C. Holmes ............- -Nov. 638 
EDITORIAL Check _ for Improved Correspondence, A— sent. 88 
Gee FOTGGOOR 2 .cocccocccseccescavcecssceseecessceses ...Sept. § 53 
Editors’ Corner Check List for Job Evaluation, A—Guy Fergason .......-.--- Nov. 55 
Sducation Is Our Business Check List for Oftice ag ne A—Guy Fergason -Aug. 35 
a Check List for Training Employees—Guy Fergason we vec ct. oe 
is This a Job for Automation? ....... .. ccescccsccescrcceeseos Dec. 11 — yest bg a — Simplification, Guy Fergason ...... 4 = 
ee IR: oe igi dui pine id wid eiare ae eal Ome nS Nov. 13 aim Chec riting—Norman E. Waltman .........-..-++++ cet. 37 
e, SU SEE (BU con cca coswcsiccecececneespacaweed Jan. 14 ag Sng em — Records—Carl DeBuck .......... i = 
PEGS OE GO Bale CONES, THO . ciickccccrcvedicvecesveesieucs Oct. 13 MN-line ACCOUNTING 2... cccccccccccccccccccscccccceccsccseccs et. 
Toe Muck €€ A Good TRIGA ...cccesccccccs Aug. 138 Improved Check Writing—A. K. ESE REE RNG 2 Dec. 43 
vi... Bog SR eee aa ee re ee re Sept. 15 Mechanical Data Repredaction--Reiph. Le. Co) Seer Nov. 67 
Wide Pension Coverage .Dee. 11 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) .........-...0+55 Jan, 44 
Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) ...........00eeeeeeeee Jan. 58 
Operation Agency—B. W. Walker ........ecee cece ccc eeeeee Sept. 29 
Saeed — pn ae —- \ nero I.A.S8.A. we = 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL ngle Debit Accounting—Josep F. BOGE wn ccsccvces Aug. 
A&H Claims and Public Relations—C. O. Pauley .... Sept. 83 
aeweaey and Leben an ae The—C. F. Barney ...........- Sept. 20 SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
re We Growing Too Fast ?—David Rockefeller .............. Jan. 20 
Extent of Voluntary Health Coverage, . aes. Oct. 66 Advertising Life Insurance—Henry M. Kennedy, John 
Group Term Insurance—Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters...Nov. 49 . Lobingier, Jr., Donald F. Barnes .......--++++++++++++ -Nov. 2% 
In The Light of Yesterday—Walter G. Voecks .......... “Dec. 57. Applications Can Sell—Robert E. Wooster ..................4 ug. 4 
Insurance for Older Persons—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ........... Nov. 77 Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (Monthly)....Sept. 24 
Insurance, Medicine and the Public—George F. Lull, M.D...Sept. 18 “ae: = ee ee College Aug. 75, Sept. 38 
nvestment Leeway—Louwis W. Dawson ............00 ce eeees Nov. 18 =~ : wot WE i aaa a eee ae 
Keystone of Security—Eugene CT oS ee ae Jov. 85 Part D—Finance COO COSC STOO COHC SOS SCO COSC ESOC Awe Oct. 93, Nov. 33 
Look Into Tomorrow—Holgar J. Johnson .............+.++- Sept. 25 Part E—Life Underwriting ............-......... Dec. 69, Jan. 33 
Problem of Hypertension, The—John S. Pearson, M.D. .......4 Aug. 29 Developing Brokerage Business—Fred J. Googins ..........- Det. 55 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill (Monthly) ............ Jan. 25 Financing Dollar, The—William P. Worthington ............ ov. 14 
Major Medical Covernge—Donald D. Cody ................. Aug, 69 How Much is Your Wife Worth?—Edward H. Weiss ........ Dee. 33 
Management Responsibilities—F. J. Faulkner ..............- Nov. 43 Ls st at po _— an ngage A  nemsonang hi ae 3 
Mortality Statistics—Frank G. Whitbread ...............44. Jan. 18 Motivating the Prospect—foover - arvenverger Sept. ee 
1956 Elections, The—George W. Warnecke ._ ‘ New Single Needs Market..Dennis N. DeMaria, Jr. . 18 
Geus-nenehling ot Gonenelans a, Lee + og gehen. De ha Recruiting, Rating and d Paying Management—G uy Fergason ..Jan. 46 
Personal Responsibilitv—Howard Fanee. MPH...) °°” an @1 Split Dollar Plan, Earl W. Cryer, C.L.U. .......00e+ee04 Aug. 18 
ponsibilitv—Howard Ennes, M.P.H. ............4 Jan. 61 
Proper Policing of Claims—Owen Rall, baci ede hy Ht Selling— William Cornett cecrcceeees oe ad — 2 
75 sade ahs iso oR Ras ai kD ee Dec. 20 ape Recorder, The—Dr OD a ccdicteliiiclaccwwenssataen Jan. 55 
Gis” Nira astaneiaronant ye gional a etal gaat acter pte Tan. 28 Mae Trusts—Matt Taylor ... ...... pec cececscccersesecseceee Nov. 29 
Service to Pol ii ae ’ Validation Schedule, Ay_Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., C.L.0 -Dec. 29 
Special Risk Program: Aad fe Kern III Ose FR Where Should Sammy Run?—8. Rains Wattace. Jr. Oct. 61 
Oe eS 8 ener Dee. 81 
Variable Annuity Svstem, The—Robert L. ee Aug. 28 
Where They Came F rom—John F. Shafer ................... Yov. 32 MISCELLANEOUS 
Accident and Health Developments ..............---2 cece eet Jan. 61 
I, SE ion. 6 dee Geakaiesetreeusio wea vanes cueuae Jan. 59 
OFFICE METHODS COMIN TOTS ois cc cee sce sr ecvevcweeecdes tes c0 ced Jan. § 
a 0 re here rr rrr Jan. 5 
. - ome Ce And Field Appointments 2... .cccccccvcccscscsswed Jan. 69 
Accounting Survey—E, F CE, Niko aaas sie wcaeouss Nov. 58 Insurance Stock Quotations Jan. 5 
Applications for Small C ompanies- Earl G. we atters, I.A.S.A. .Jan. 49 Life Sales Jan. 4 
Approach to Electronices—W. D. Babcock, Jr., IASA, NIE (an aso cieuniacniwnseaieonssetes cnaciy sau sedane 
Chars Bia Srvseeseversecessarneentbanvoeedverivnnxsseriees —. * now i I AE. TR OE EE TO OTL Jan. 10 
cacateeen eas Se eee ae ot aac dard giana 600 6 4coi wa a ivo“a, 6 Soe bene me a 59 
aroun ~~ -Guy Fergason (Monthly) ................ Jan. 46 Policy Changes ee ee 71 
serene ML ota [Se Ore ee settee teste tee ee eens So a ee ee reer 
etter Executive Control—Fdiward F. 0’Toole Sept. 63 Sales by States ........ Jan. 5 
COMPANY REPORTS—{From May 1956) 
Absolute Security Life, Montgomery Arex Indemnity Co., New York Blue Cross Hospital Service Plan of New 
(Certain Business Reinsured) . Oct. 99 (To Become Life Company ) Jan. 83 Jersey, Newark 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. Atlantic Life, Richmond — caf Elected President) Nov. 91 
(Executive Promotions) .......... June 9 (New Medical Director) Sept. 85 — Life Insurance CGo., Oakland ; 
Allied Bankers Life, Dallas Atlas Life & Accident, Dallas ‘(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Jan. 88 
aa ee se — Hammond) ..Oct. 101 CONNIE 0.0509: coven wcies cneiniciec Sept. 85 Carolina Home Life, Burlington 
a eee Austin Life, Austin (Expands Operations) ............ Aug. 83 
r ae Lawsuit) .............. Aug. 88 (Executive Promotion) .........../ . 88 Carolina Life, Columbia 
! ye aa Life, Dallas ‘ - (New Executive Vice President) . ‘Seve: 85 : (Executives Promoted) .........-- Aug. 83 
= Boe Se all Aug. S}  Rankers Health & Life, Macon The Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 
— - ners, Miami (Officer Promotions) July 96 (New Company) Dec. 91 
Ok, aaa .. Sept. ic ta he nce Corp.. New ¥ ; 
American Lankers, Waco a Bankers Life, Des Moines ‘ — — —e a ee 88 
(Reinsures Commercial Union) Oct, 99 (President to Retire) ............ June 99 The Coll cia pary} Insurance Co. Rete nly 
American Life, Birmingham (Retirement and Official Changes) .Dec. 91 a oi ege iis nsurance 0 
(Reinsures Life Ins. Co. of (Four Second Vice Presidents pe ocemannin 8 Nov. 91 
ID eGo er ke Sept. PRED oats vt vccvuriswessesea CR i eee ee ee tse eres 
(Reinsures Reinsurance Co. of ept. & Be eee Dee. 91 — Life, ae orate a J 99 
De, ERR Sept. 90 tankers National, Montelair ( Sebhond ques oe Sh ide ~ ept. 85 
The American Life, N. Y. io (Quarto Elected Vice-lresident) ..M:ay 95 Oiaena 2 ecctholdere) ed ie fon 88 
(New Company) ...... — ..Sept. 8 (Reduces Par Value of Stock) ...Sept. 85 — Goionial Life & Accident, Columbia 
(New American Surety Affiliate) ...Oct. 99 a Nov. 91 (New Vice-President) ae ene May 95 
asetnn Oa te are ease +*' Dec. 91 on ~ enty Life Insurance Society, or oe General Life, Houston ; 

. » w yor (SEC Investigation) .............. Aug. 8 
(Absorbs Lincoln Mutual) , Oct. 102 (Elected Treasurer) ..............3 vov. 91 Columbian Saaienal ») te Boston 2 
ae Soe Life Insurance Co., R: nner Late, Brunswick (Director of Sales Promotion) ...Sept. 85 
polis (New Company) weet eee eens Oct. 9 Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 

(New Director of Agencies) ...... Nov. 91 iseneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles CS eee pt. 86 
a pated Life, Indianapolis (tack Dividend) ...wccesee-: .Oct. 99 Commercial ravelers Insurance Co., 
(New Vice-President) ............1 y % Benefit Assn. Railway Employees, Chicago Salt Lake City 
Anchor Life, Dallas (New President) .......ccccccccce ept. 85 (Increases Ca apital) Rae coneuker wee Jan. 8&8 
(Reinsured) Sept. 85 (New Executive Vice President) . "Sept. 85 eo ST ee Jan. 83 
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Commercial Union Life, Waco 


re eS eee Oct. 99 
Community Mutual Life, Detroit 
(Le; Reserve Company) ........Aug. 8 
Be ama Life, Toronto 
Agency Seems) Set Gt ita a Dec. 91 
(retails ectronic Equipment) ..Dec. 91 


Connecticut General, Hartford 


(Officers Promoted) .............. May 95 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

ee aa May 95 

(Increases Dividend Scale) ....... Dec. 92 
Constitution Life, on a 

(Merger Approved) ...Sept. 86 
Consumers National Life, * Dailas 

oo Ra ore Oct. 99 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(New QMeGr) cccccccccccccccccss May OS 

(Capital Increase) Sind Seh Wueeeeee May 95 

(Officers Promoted) ......... eee May 95 

(Carries M.S.U. Group) ...........Aug. 8&8 

EEE Oct. 99 

(New First Vice President) ....... Nov. 91 

(Declares Extra Dividend) ...... Jan. 83 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 
—— Life, Memphis 

ee | May 95 
Country Life, Chicago 

(Increases Dividend Scale) ...... Aug. 84 
Courtesy Life, Longview 

(Title Change) OR ee ae Oct. 99 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Declares Gposterty, Dividend) ....May 95 

(Quarterly Dividend) ............. Aug. 84 
Early American, Atlanta 

OL. rare Oct. 99 
Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Lancaster 

(Converts from Casualty Co.) ....Jan. 88 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

Oe eee July 96 

(Officer Appointed) ............... July 96 

(New Me ieal BUROCROE) occcceces.c Dec. 92 
— Life, New York 

(New Home Office Appointments) ..June 99 

(Special Group Coverage) ........ Aug. 84 
Equity Annuity, een, Db. & 

(New Company) . . Sept. 86 


EXxxpressmen’s Mutual Life “insur: ince 
Co., New York 
(Reinsured by Manhattan Life) ..Jan. 


L 
do 


Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
SE DED 6660s ce ewicnececaee 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle od 


(Liberalizes Underwriting) ....... Aug. 84 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 
(First Medical ‘ Director) ctcemuere ats July 96 


uly 
(New Assistant Vice-President) ..Sept. 87 
ae, | ee Oct. 1 
First United Lifes Insurance Co., Gary 
Co. |! eee Jan. 88 
Franklin Life, Springfiel 
(Purchases *pellisuer B Building) ..June 99 
Globe Life & Accident 


(Agency Vice President) .......... Dec. 92 
Golden State ne nn Los Angeles 


WRCOTS PUOMIOUIED o.ccciciesccoss ay 96 
Government Employees ite. Washington 

(Declares Cash Dividend) ........ May 96 

(Proposes Stock Dividend) ee May 96 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..Jan. 84 
Great Southern Life, Houston 


(Executive Promotions) .......... May 96 
(Enters Group Field) ............ May 97 
(Dividend Declared) .............. May 97 
The Guaranty Income Life, Baton Rouge 
(Official Appointment) ............ Jan. 84 


Guarantee Mutual = Omaha 


(New Home Office) .............. Aug. 84 
Guaranty National’ Life, Houston 
(Merger Southwest Amer. Life, 
ree eae eeessees May 97 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Group Benefits Increased) ........ July 96 


(Writes Sub-Standard A & H) ...Sept. 87 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 


(New Vice President ) cseneaswenee Nov. 91 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 

(Officials Hlected) ................ July 96 
Independence Insurance Co., Los Angeles 

eee Au 


Independence Life Insurance Gabe” 
of America, Los Angeles 


ctu. 3 eee Aug. 85 
Insurance City, Hartford 

(New President) ...............++ Sept. 87 

(Increases Capital) ...... winemene Oct. 100 


(New President) . : 
Insurance Co. of N. re * Philadeiphia 
(Forming Life Affiliat RDF cdvnsedens Oct. 100 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(New Vice President) ............Sept. 87 
(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ......Sept. 87 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New General Counsel) SE May 97 
(New Financial Secretary) .. a) ...July 96 
(To Enter Non-Can halt Field) ..Sept. 87 
yonn L. Hammond Life, Dallas 
In Receivership) ................ Oct. 101 


For January, 1957 


La Salle Life, Houston 
I  nriuadiie asco s04 0065: Oct. 101 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 
(Dycteres Stock Dividend) vasoss anh. 88 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 
(New Vice President) ............. Dec. 92 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Dalias 
Reinsured) . 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, *Miami 
eee Oct. 101 
Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Louis 
(Western and Southern Seeks 
Ee er M 
Life Insurance ny of N. A., Putiadelphia 
(New Compan + veneseee, O 
LincylIn Mutual fe, WwW ichita Falis 
CRUD . 0 000:0:60:04.06004:64.0000 Oct. 102 
Lincoln National ‘Life, Fort Wayne 
(Declares Extra Cash Dividend 


Pians New Home Office) ........ Nov. 92 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston 
(Officers Promoted) .............4 Aug. SO 


Maccabees, Detroit 

(Increases Refunds) .........-. .. Aug. SS 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 

New York 

(Executives Promoted) ..........¢ Jan. S4 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Increases Maximum Ketention ...July 96 

(Increases Non-Medical Limits) ..Aug. 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 

(New Superintendent of Agencies) Aux. & 

(Actuary Appointed) ............ Sept. 88 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(New Director of Agencies) ......Sept. 8 


COMES TOTES) 2. ccccccccccesss Sept. 88 
Matson Assurance, San Francisco 

i =a Aug. 86 
Midland National, Watertown 

rrr Dec. 93 
Monarch a. ners 

EI bs orate e156 16: o:00-<win-tin aie Sept. 8S 

(Cash Dividend)” Gos cnbeweeeieeeees “4. 88 
Motor Club of America Life Insurance Co. 

Newark 

a eee Jan. SS 
Mount Vernon Life, Mount Vernon 

oe. eee weeeene tenes: Oe 

(Executive Vice President) etweses Dec. 9% 

(New Board of Directors) ........ Dee. 93 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

CRP SIU 5 e5h.00scceses ees Oct. 102 

(To Enter areue a Dec. 98 
Mutual Life, New York 

dR eee June 99 

(First Woman Director) eee eren July 96 

(Executive Promoted) ........... ug. 86 


A 
(Continues 1956 Dividend Scale) ...Dec. 94 
(Medical Expense Coverage for 


0 ere Jan. S5 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 89 
National Accident & Health, Philadelphia 

(Increases Capital) ............... tay 97 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

who, ee May 98 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 

(Named Vice President) Seoeraeis se Oct. 102 
National Equity Life, Navana 

(BPxecutive Appointment) vce nti, 28 
National Life, Des Moines 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 98 


National Life, Montpelier 


(Liberalizes Sub-Standard) ......+ Aug. 86 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(New Medical Director) .......... Aug. 86 
National Life Assurance, Toronto 

(New Board Chairman) .......... Sept. 89 


Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Extends President’s Retirement) July 97 


(Enters Michigan) ......ccccceee. July 97 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Sept. 89 
(Further Expansion Vlans) ...... Oct. 102 
(PRPCHOASED BIGGER) ccccccccccccscce Nov. 92 


(Stock Dividend Declared) 
New England Life, Boston 
(Officer Appointed) ................ May 98 
(Information Services Dept.) ....Nov. 92 
New York Life, New York 
(Officers Promoted) ......... . 8 
(Officers Promoted) ....... 93 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(New Executive Secretary) ........ may 98 
(New Bank) g. 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(Opens Texas Office) .............. May 98 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(ivecutive oo 99 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Stidiicapols 
(Pillsbury New President) 93 


eevee Jan. 85 





(Offers to Buy Stock) ............ = 85 

(Counter Offer Made) ............ Jan. 85 
Northwestern oar Seattle 

(Reject Organization) ........... Oct. 102 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Officers Promoted) .............. June 100 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Executive Promotions) easeesea avers May 96 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 100 


(New Executive Tice President) ..Sept. 90 
Occidental un Raleigh 
(Revises Title) ...... ..... ... Oct. 105 


Ohio Nationa! Life, Cincinnati 


(Officers Promoted) .............. Nov. 93 

Ur Dec. #4 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co., Columbus 

(New Group Supervisor) cena ----Nov. 93 
Old American Insurance Co., Kansas City 

(100% Stock Dividend) ........... Jan. 86 
Old Line Life Insurance Co. of America, 

Milwaukee 

(New Controller) ......... iccce Qi Oe 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 

(New Actuary) ........... ....-May 99 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Supreme Court Approved) ........May 99 

fo eee May 99 

(Duties Extended) .............+-./ Aug. 86 

(New Assistant Secretary) ....... Sept. 90 


Pennsylvania Life, P hiladelphia 

(New Executive Vice President) ..June 100 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 

(New Superintendent of Agencies) Nov. 98 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia 

(New Treasure 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 

(To Enter Group Field eC 
Physicians Life and Accident, Dallas 

(A & H Business Reinsured) --..sept. 90 


(Reinsures Certain Lines) ........ Oct. 99 
Piedmont Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 

(Merger Consummated) ........... Jan. S86 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

(Named Vice President Dt Givcanitess Sept. 90 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

(Reinsures Physicians’ A&H) ....Sept. 90 


Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Proposed Capital Stock 


DEE 6. cGpcebeeeaeed ty .o0 6004 Sept. 90 
(New Associate Actuary) ........ Sept. 90 
(50% Stock Dividend) ............ Dec. 4 
CCE TIVEEIGD 2hiccccicwccccssecee Dec. 94 


Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 


(Enters Group Field) ............. July 97 
Prudential, Newark 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 100 
(LADOE DAMME) oc ccccccccececccs June 100 
(New Investment Manager) ...... Aug. 86 
(Redevelopment Started) ........ Aug. 86 
(3-Year Union Contract) ......... Aug. &7 
(Lab or A ment Ratified) ..... Sept. 90 
(Writes Chrysler Group) .......... Dec. 95 
Reinsurance Sunpany of America, Dallas 
CRATMERPOE): so ccececccccccecccvess Sept. 90 
Republic National, Dallas 
(Officers Promoted) ............- June 101 
(Billion Dollars in Force) ......./ Aug. 87 
(Officers Promoted) ............. Sept. 90 
(HIER DTN) cece cwoesssvccccsces Oct. 105 
tk ee 2: a Nov. 94 
(Vice President and general 
SS SRP eee Jan. 86 


Resolute Credit Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford : 
(Executive Appointments) 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 


(BICCIRE TVOBIMONE) occcccceccccese Dec. 95 
Southeast Life, Miami 
(New Company) tau ee ididase ted wip alta Sept. 92 


Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger with Guaranty National) ..May 97 
Southwest General, Dallas 


(New Comptraller) oc... .cscees Oct. 106 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 
Standard Life Association, Lawrence 

a a rs Nov. 94 


Standard Insurance, Portland 
(New Vice President and 


io | ae Sept. 92 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Vice-President) ............ May 100 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(First Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 1m 
oe | ere July 97 
(Sedgwick Resigns) .............. Jan. 87 


States General Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Atlas Life and Acc.) .Sept. 85 
Sterling Life, Chicago 


(Merger Approved) .......... .. Sept. 86 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 

| ..June 101 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

(New Agency Vice President) ...Sept. 92 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 

(Plans Disability Cover) ........ Sept. 92 

(Appointed Advisory Officer) ..... Nov. 94 


The Travelers, Hartford 


(Single Med. Department) ....... Oct. 106 


Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 


Oe ae Nov. 94 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

(Officers Promoted) ............++ Sept. 92 

(Duties Reassigned) ............. Sept. 92 

(New Group Insurance Dept.) ...Sept. 92 

(Licensed in All States) .......... Nov. 94 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(New Chief Executive Officer) ....Ang. 87 


(New Executive Vice President) Jan. 87 












Union Life, one Rock 


(New President) ........-...ee- Sept. 92 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

CG BOGTOERET) ccccoccocescccces May 100 

(Official Klections) ...........+.. June 101 


Union National Life, Lincoln 


(New Agency-Vice-lresident) .-Aug. 87 

(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 95 
Union National Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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WIDOWS WILL HAVE 
A NAME FOR IT! 





Occidental now offers another attractive plan for 
the man who wants to extract every bit of “right 
now” protection he can from his premium dollar. 


This is our new $30 a month Family Income rider. 
Issued for any income period of 10 to 50 years; 
added to any level amount base policy—including 
Term plans—that continues or renews throughout 
the selected income period; full amount then in 
force convertible any time before anniversary near- 
est age 65. 


Add $300-a-month for 30 years to $10,000 of Term 
to 65 on a man age 35 and he starts out with $81,- 
130.00 of protection for less than $10.14 a week 
(annual basis). Maximum potential payments: 
$118,000! 


We call this Triple Family Income but the widow 
will call it the most thoughtful investment her hus- 
band ever made. 






You can’t learn 


to fly a jet from an ad! 





And there’s a lot about life insurance, too, that you 


Insured’s By Age 65 | or Take a , 
can’t get across to the general public in an advertisement. Present !nsured Gets insured will | '!nsuredcan | Monthly In- | Amounting 


: Age Protection Have Paid Then With- | come for | by age 80 to 
It takes an experienced agent to spell out the benefits of (Maley of at Least te draw in Cash* | ife of a total of* 


a policy to a client or prospect. That’s why we want all 
agents and brokers to have the detailed information on $10,000 $13,660 $22,245 $138.10 | $24,858 
our Retirement Income policy. 10,000+ 14.304 21,380 132.80 23,904 


Under the New England Life Retirement Income policy 10,0004 14,970 20,355 126.40 | 22,752 


the difference in outlay in the policyholder’s favor could 
: 10,000 15,634 19,340 120.10 21,618 
be anywhere from several hundred to well over a thou- ; 





Sé ars —as against policies of other companies whic ; ; ' 
sand dolla hen I es of . mpanies which *Includes dividends which are neither estimates nor guarantees, but are based on 
require a larger accumulation to provide the same income. the 1957 dividend scale of the Company. Terminal dividends illustrated on our 1957 


dividend scale are included. Such dividends are payable upon maturity or surrender 
This illustration shows how the New England Life for cash (not for reduced paid-up or extended insurance) after the policy has been 


3 . ‘ vgn in force at least 15 years. They are also payable if the cash value or maturity value 
$10,000 retire-at-age-65 policy adds up. The dividends is used to provide an income as in the illustration above. 


have been left to accumulate at interest. The monthly in- tHere, the insured gets the cash value if it’s greater. For example, a policy purchased 
d : ee 2 . | at age 45 would have a cash value at age 63 of about $14,000. 
come is payable for life and in any event for 120 months. | 
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